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Hell is the law of sin become the 
sinner’s life, his final choice eter- 
nalized, the intolerable anguish of 
personality riven in total aliena- 
tion from God. 


HELL: AN APOLOGY 


ROBERT W. GLEASON 


THE LITERATURES OF THE ancient world testify to a conception of Hell 
as a vast underworld cosmos ordered exclusively to the torment of the 
damned. The Old Testament itself often reflects a point of view which 
is not in substance very different from that of its pagan neighbors. 
Yet in the literature of the Old Testament the idea of the abode of 
the lost underwent considerable development and refinement in the 


course of centuries. 

The earliest Old Testament descriptions of sheol were dreary in- 
deed—a place in which the shadowy dead were plunged into loneli- 
ness, silence and a drab existence without any relation to their merits.’ 
The concept of sheol, however, developed progressively throughout 
the Old Testament era. At first it simply suggested that curious state 
in which a man would find himself incapable of intellectual and af- 
fective life, knowing nothing of communication, intelligence, or wis- 
dom.* The semiconscious sleepers wandering here are without voice 
or speech. All are indiscriminately mingled in this abyss whose 
walls of darkness only God can measure, whose total obscurity no 


Eprror’s Nore: This article is 2 chapter of a forthcoming book by the author to be pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward. 


‘Job 10:20; Eccl. 9:3-10. 

“Eccl. 9:10; Prov. 9:18; Is. 26:14; see C. Spieq, “La Révélation de l'Enfer,” in Enjer 
(Ed. Revue des Jeunes, 1955), pp. 91-112. Cf. also J. Chaine, “Céhenne,” Supplément, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, Tl, 573-574. 
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sun ever pierces.’ Here, where night and silence converge, is the home 
of the worm and of blight. All, the good and bad alike, are here re- 
duced to a dim and gray existence.* 

But such a doctrine must naturally stir anxious inquiry. If the jus- 
tice of God always balanced the scales on earth this earliest concep- 
tion of sheol would not be so disquieting. It becomes inconceivable, 
however, once the point is made that as a matter of fact the good do 
not always prosper and the wicked sometimes do. The realization 
that justice is not fulfilled in time occasionally takes the shape of a 
question in the Old Testament, for uncertain sanctions of this earth 
are clearly not sufficient to curb evildoers. As the Israelite grew in 
awareness of his individual responsibility he frequently saw that di- 
vine retribution on this earth is not always fulfilled. Sometimes the 
miserable lot of a just man, like that of Job for instance, seems quite 
out of proportion to his devout life. The uneasy searchings provoked 
by reflections of this sort were assuaged once sheol ceased to be repre- 
sented as an eternal prison in which all the inmates served equal sen- 
tences and came to be thought of rather as a place of passage, a tem- 
porary abode from which both the just and the sinrer depart to a dif- 
ferent type of life.° Occasionally this confidence of the just in some 
form of life after death is found in early Jewish history but it becomes 
clearer only in the later years." 

For the Prophets it is the community of Israel rather than the indi- 
vidual on whom justice will focus.” But even though they think of the 
Resurrection as the re-establishment of the Israelite nation, still this 
is itself an image of the bodily restoration of the individual. We can 
say, for instance, that the notion of Israel’s national rebirth, the end 
of the Babylonian captivity and the return to the holy land, prepared 
the Jewish soul for the idea of personal immortality. From this time 
on it is certain that some victory over death is granted: Yahweh will 
exert his power and the just man will leave sheol. God will once 
more gather together the dispersed members of Israel. In Jeremiah 
we find the related theme of individual responsibility strongly under- 


3Job 3:13. Cf. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, I, 146-149. 

4Deut. 32:22; Job 11:8: cf. A. Vacant, “Enfer,” Dictionnaire de la Bible, 11, 1793. Also 
P. Bernard, “Enfer,” Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, 1, 1277-1399. 

5Ps. 16:10; Ps. 490; cf. Spica, art. cit., pp. 98-99. 

®Joel 2:1-27; cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1939), TI, 112-118. 

70s. 13:14; Ez. 38:11-13; Spicq, art. cit., pp. 100-102. 
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scoreJ.” From the crucible of pain Israel’s boly ones draw the lessons 
taught by suffering and national disaster. They are now preoccupied 
less with the restoration of the nation than with fidelity to God. Daniel, 
for example, announces clearly a personal resurrection at the end of 
the world when sheol has yielded its prey to a judgment in which the 
individual’s own merits will play a decisive role.” All men will leave 
the shadows of sheol to be judged. The radical distinction between 
just and sinner will be recognized and the order of justice re-estab- 
lished as the sinners go down into everlasting shame and the just 
man is recalled to joyous life. For the just man sheol will be a transi- 
tory state between our present mortality and future immortality, but 
for the sinner it will be only the gateway to grosser suffering. The 
Old Testament is reserved on the precise nature of these penalties but 
the joys of the just are vividly envisioned. It does seem, however, that 
later Jewish thought conceives of sheol not as a prison but as a fur- 
nace, in which fire will be the instrument of God’s anger.*’ The book 
of Wisdom speaks emphatically of the spiritual and psychological 
aspects of eternal punishments: those in sheol will be stricken with 
terror and fear, and tormented by the absence of God. For the devout 
Israelite this last is the supreme horror of sheol. He has been sepa- 
rated from his God and in this place of darkness he can no longer 
celebrate His rites.” 

There are many somber descriptions of ancient sheol but the two 
chief characteristics apart from this separation from God are the 
worm and the fire.’* The worm is doubtless a metaphor indicating the 
reproach of personal consciousness. The fire too has its metaphorical 
element and points to the intensity of suffering in the souls who have 
lost their God for eternity. Yahweh is defined as a devouring fire. 
He is a jealous God whose anger will consume the outcast like a flame, 
licking the inmost depths of sheol. 

In the New Testament Our Lord calls the abode of the damned 


Gehenna. This expression occurs eleven times in the synoptic gospels 


SJer. 31:30; 51:56. 

"Dan. 12:1-3. Cf. H.-M. Feret, “La Tradition Biblique,” in Mystére de la Mort et sa 
Céiébration (Cerf, 1951), pp. 31-33 and 48-49. 

10Ts. 66:15-16. 

11Wisdom, 5:2; Ps. 30:10. 

12Js, 33:14; 9:18; Ps. 89:47; Deut. 32:22: Cf. W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (1939), ITI, 148-169. 
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and it has an interesting history.'* In the literal sense it designates 
a ravine that ran northwest-southwest of Jerusalem. This spot had 
an evil reputation among the Jews because it was the infamous sanc- 
tuary of Moloch where living human victims were sacrificed. In 
New Testament usage Gehenna stands for the place of eternal damna- 
tion, a chamber of horrors into which the renegade will be plunged 
after death. Christ threatens with this awful fate those who are defi- 
cient in fraternal charity or who betray their neighbors. So terrible 
is it that if one had to choose between temporal death or a life of sin 
he should choose the former in order to avoid eternal Gehenna. The 
inmates of this dungeon are incapable of escape or rebellion and 
their hopeless jail resounds, says St. Matthew, to weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.** 

As Heaven is a country of light and joy, so Hell is an everlasting 
night of hatred and pain. That careless man who came to the wedding 
without a suitable garment was cast into this dreadful darkness out 
of the warmth and brilliance of the wedding hall. Indeed, this oppo- 
sition between light and darkness mirrors the opposition between 
Christ, the light of the world, and Satan the Prince of darkness, ruler 
of the damned and of the fallen angels. 

Where the Old Testament stressed the worm and fire the New Testa- 
ment undoubtedly prefers the latter image and calls Hel! the Gehenna 
of fire.’ At the end of the world the angels will separate the good souls 
from those evil ones who will then be cast into undying flame. The 
Apocalypse speaks of Hell as a pool of fire and sulphur whose doors 
open once upon the impenitent sinner and close for ever. And in the 
parable of the vine and the branches Christ makes it clear that those 
who have separated themselves from Him will suffer this fate. 

The fire of Hell is described as inextinguishable and eternal.” Its 
smoke, says St. John, will rise for century upon century: there will 
be no rest either by day or by night for those who have adored the 
beast and his image. Certain of the texts, however, which speak of fire 
are evidently metaphorical and what is clearly conveyed by this image 
is the suffering which is endured in Hell. This note of pain is clearly 


13Kittel, op. cit., I, 655. Also Chaine, art. cit., pp. 573-574. 
14Matt. 8:12; 13:42-50; 22:13; 24:51: 25:30. 

15Matt. 5:22; 18:9; 13:50. 

16Apoc. 14:11. 
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delineated; obviously the pain is extreme. One must recall, however, 
that the Oriental generally conveys truth beneath a structure of im- 
aginative language. Thus heavenly happiness is represented under 
the image of banquets and nuptial feasts and Hell is pictured under 
the image of a prison, a sepulcher where one is tortured by darkness, 
worms and fire. The characteristic element of fire in the biblical im- 
ages of Hell suggests the torture men dread most. It is certain that 
there is a real and objective sense to this torture by fire but it is diffi- 
cult to establish in what way the image should be interpreted. 

We may note also in the New Testament how frequently Jesus 
answers questions about the punishment of the unrepentant sinner 
by applying the traditional Jewish and pagan words: Gehenna, ““down 
there,” “in the darkness,” “below.” The word “Gehenna” suggests 
also the idea of a refuse heap upon which are tossed all the useless, 
consumed, or corrupted things of life. 

Jesus has, however, also used for Hell the very suggestive word 
“outside.” Many of His parables on Hell make it clear that eternity 
effects a radical separation between the good and the bad. The people 
of God, united in one family upon earth, will always be the family 
of God, but the condemned sinner will be outside the family for ever. 
In the parable of the net and the fishes some of the bad fish are cast out 
as useless and left to rot. In the parable of the cockle the noxious weed 
is finally torn up, burned and thrown outside. In His final discourse 
on the night before He died, Our Lord spoke of the true vine and the 
branches; of the condemned sinner who is cast out, cut off from the 
living branch of the family of God, delivered up to be burned. Hell 
thus appears as a state of separation from God, a state of eternal hope- 
lessness and uselessness. One is cut off from the land of the living, 
from the human family, the family of God and has entered into the 
kingdom of the dead. When Our Lord speaks of the last judgment, 
He quotes His own terrible words to the damned: “I know you not.” 
Surely few human words have evoked so terrifying a situation so 
briefly; the sinner is branded as the eternal stranger to the Redeemer. 
All the knowledge that the Lord had of His own creation, all the en- 
counters in the sacraments and at prayer between the soul of man and 
his Creator—all these are canceled. “I do not know you.” The choice 
of darkness over light, of stranger over friends, of chaos over order, 
of separation over union—this has not been the decision of Christ. 
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It is the sinner’s own final choice in the most rigorous, irrevocable 
sense and here, at judgment, it is ratified by the Savior who is also 


judge. 
Now there can be no doubt that Christ’s words, lucid, harsh, and 


unequivocal, are a stumbling block to the non-Christian mind of to- 
day. How synthesize the tenderness and compassion of the Good Shep- 
herd with the hard justice of these apocalyptic passages? 

Such a synthesis is a difficult one indeed, but modern thought has 
made it nearly impossible. A combination of sentimentality, secular 
humanism, and determinism have produced their own bitter fruit: 
the defiling of the sense of the transcendent majesty of God, and of 
the inescapable responsibility of man’s moral choices. It is no longer 
generally believed, to put the matter bluntly, that man is capable of 
choices that could bring him to eternal death. The center of gravity 
in human life has shifted imperceptibly from eternal values to tem- 
poral ones, from intellectual values to emotional ones. 

The idea of the Deity in this civilization is unlike that which a more 
austere culture once confessed. A sentimental, sensory generation will 
tend to create God in its own image. Justice, hatred of sin, a conscience 
firm in its demands and sure to be respected, worship radically joined 
to one’s moral life—all tend to become submerged in a mélange of 
pity, mercy, indecision. 

We have become man-centered in an unfortunate manner. For when 
the pre-established hierarchy of goods is deserted and a value dis- 
torted from its proper position, that value is not honored but defiled. 
This is perhaps what modern man has done to humanistic values. In 
an attempt to exalt man he has dehumanized him. He no longer be- 
lieves himself capable of choices meriting an eternal death. He no 
longer has a deep sense of responsibility for personal choices and he 
fails to recognize the inner importance of those personal attitudes 
toward God and one’s neighbor. If we shift our viewpoints from eter- 
nal values to temporal ones, from God to man, we cannot but suppose 
that Hell is unthinkable. The idea is counter to all our humanistic, 
humanitarian sentiments. The thought of an eternal punishment is 
not only unbelievable but even inconceivable. Our sympathies are so 
lively for our fellow man that we cannot help but put ourselves in the 
place of God as his judge. Pointing out the loving aspects of Christ 
and of God we feel that there is a contradiction between what He has 
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revealed about His love for us and this doctrine of eternal Hell fire. 
How is it possible for us to accept psychologically such a doctrine in 
our modern age? 

Nevertheless, the truth remains. The dogma of Hell is fundamental 
in the Christian religion and in the history of the Church has rarely 
been challenged. To grasp it, however, we need to have a somewhat 
more intelligent comprehension of ourselves and of God than is com- 
mon today. In order to understand Hell one must understand the sig- 
nificance of mortal sin for if sin itself is mysterious then its sanction 
is equally so. It will help first of all to dispense with all the oratorical 
bric-a-brac so often to be found cluttering up the subject in pulpit 
oratory. To do this is not to criticize famous preachers of the past. 
They had a particular end in view: to bring home in concrete and 
emotional language the utter seriousness of Hell. But their deserip- 
tions are not always to be taken literally. Some of them indeed seem to 
have had an entirely undue familiarity both with the topography of 
Hell and with the details of life there. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the human mind thinks of Hell in myth- 
ical representations; we are too unfamiliar with God to realize that 
His loss makes Hell. The art of Bosch and Breughel—which won for 
the latter the title of “Hell Breughel”—the luxuriously detailed de- 
scriptions of Dante, are in their conceptions closer to the pagan ideas 
of Hell than to the Christian world of revelation. The idea of an un- 
derworld cosmos ordered exclusively to the torture of the enemies of 
God reflects in a symbolic fashion St. Ignatius Loyola’s intuition of all 
creaturedom arrayed against the sinner, but these artistic representa- 
tions can lead the mind astray. Imagination is not a trustworthy guide 
before this mystery of malice and of justice that is Hell. 

Hell is an utterly serious subject and should not be treated with 
exaggeration lest the contemporary listener dispense with so essential 
a belief, his more developed sensibilities offended by a comic-opera 
approach to this reality. Hell is a dogma which reveals both the 
seriousness of oneself and the seriousness with which God wishes to 
be taken. Not to accept the doctrine of Hell is not to understand 
the dimension of a personal liberty which implies that our personal 
decisions can put us there. Hell has been called “the risk of God”. 
But we should not think of it as God’s vengeance upon the unrepent- 
ant souls who desert Him, for Hell is much more their creation than 
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His. The man who dies in unrepented mortal sin damns himself. For 
Hell is not an arbitrary decision of God; not something that could 
have been otherwise.” It is rather the direct and logical prolongation 
of man’s own will to sin. Once a man places himself in opposition to 
God, Hell is only the logical working out of this everlasting antago- 
nism. Anthropomorphic conceptions picture a Creator resentful of the 
usurpation of His authority. But this is a caricature, representing God 
as one whose rightful power can be thieved, whose position is precari- 
ous and who feels all the insecurities and the resentments that can be 
experienced by a man of human authority. The psychological genesis 
of such a portrait is the result perhaps of man’s direct projection upon 
the Creator of his own enmity toward God so that he comes to think 
of God as hostile to himself. But God wills for man only the full de- 
ployment and development of all human virtualities for happiness. 
God is motivated only by love in His actions and Hell is only a proof 
of the totality and the greatness of God’s love for man.”* 

God made man for life. He made him with all his possibilities for 
development and expansion following upon creation and God is con- 
stantly at work enlarging man’s being. He has even poured forth on 
man a fourth grade of vital activity which we call grace. Christ de- 
scribes His eternal Father as a husbandman, a farmer who lovingly 
labors at the work of developing man. It is the wish of the eternal 
Father that we cooperate with Him in unfolding our own inner pos- 
sibilities. Time is lent to man for the continued flowering of his capa- 
bilities. It is the era of growth in which a personal life develops toward 
that Heaven which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor whose joys 
have been conceived by the mind of man. 

Yet Christian teaching makes it eminently clear that Hell exists, and 
the teaching here is based upon some of the clearest statements Scrip- 
ture has given us on any of the data of revelation.” Hell is repeatedly 
mentioned by the loving Christ even at that most intimate moment of 
His life, the Last Supper. In fact one notices a rather consistent de- 
velopment of the subject by Our Lord, not because He rejoices at the 


17E. Mersch, La Théologie du Corps Mystique (Paris, 1949), I, 304-305. 

18B. Schuler, “Die Hélle—ist sie wirklich ein seelsorglische Pzoblem?”, Theologie und 
Glaube, 1955, pp. 350-353. 

19Dictionnaire de la Bible, XL, 321; 410; 429; cf. D.B. XVI, 160b; 211; 288a; 457; 570: 
714. E. Krebs, Hille, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, V, 115-118; and Ch.-V. Heris, 
“Le Dogme de l’Enfer et la Théologie”, in Enfer, pp. 248-358. 
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thought of this eternal punishment falling upon members of His flock, 
but because He knows it to be worthy of an eminent seriousness. 
Knowing what is in man and the dimension of human liberty He 
knows as well the greatness of the risk which it involves. 

The idea that the sinner is eternally condemned to darkness, eter- 
naJly separated from Christ, seems fundamental to the entire concept 
of Hell as Our Lord develops it. At death the unrepentant sinner is 
immobilized in a darkness that is eternal separation from the light. 
We cannot but realize that the sou] in Hell must suffer intolerable aim- 
lessness: since all our nature, all of our actions are framed in finality. 
As intelligent human beings we constantly pursue aims and the man 
who is without one suffers even on this earth from his own lack of 
direction. To be frustrated in our aims causes us dissatisfaction or 
anguish even in this life. But when the soul arrives in Hell with a clear 
vision that God is its final end, the satiative good for which its entire 
nature hungers, then indeed must it be filled with an agonizing longing 
for the absolute. The great passion of man, whether he realizes it or 
not, is for his own total and expletive good, God Himself. All of man 
is magnetized by this total goodness of God, the source and sum of 
all that has value. To be sure, it is possible for man to conceal this 
from himself while he is living and even to ignore it to a certain extent. 
But in the clear light that falls upon him when he steps from the sphere 
of temporal history into eternity he can no longer deny the unchanging 
passion of his soul for good, for God. At the same time the soul fully 
realizes that it has lost its good and that it has lost it for eternity. 

It is remarkable that in all pre-Christian descriptions of the world 
of the dead—and there are many—none but the Israelite evokes this 
anguished sense of the loss of God.” 

Our whole being is a thirst for love. In Hell there is no affection, 
and yet the soul feels an agonizing nostalgia for love. Even in this life 
the pangs of despised love are no little thing but often torture and 
anguish. And yet to be rejected by a human being is not to be 
compared to rejection by the loving God who will not admit the 
damned soul to His presence. On earth we can always console our- 
selves with the reflection that the other human being is fallible in his 
judgment and does not understand our true inner worth. But we can- 


2°The sixth book of the Aeneid and the eleventh book of the Odyssey. 
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not persuade ourselves of that in our relationship with God. The soul 
in Hell realizes that God is not animated by aversion, is not partial 
or distorted in His judgment. The rejection that occurs here is not the 
rejection of one equal by another; it is a rejection of man by his Cre- 
ator, a rejection of the soul by the source and goal of its being, a re- 
jection of the finite by the infinite. Realization of such utter aimless- 
ness and lovelessness penetrates far more deeply into the soul of the 
damned than could any human fallible rejection. 

As human beings we are destined for a community life. We are 
not atoms or closed monads. We require sympathy and love for our 
development and growth. As normal men we wish to express our sym- 
pathies and love and we wish a return of love which of its very nature 
launches this appeal for reciprocity. Yet the soul in Hell must be 
aware that he receives no sympathy from those in this dread “‘com- 
munity” of the damned. Hell is not the domain of love. Dante wrote 
above its door “Abandon hope all ye who enter here,” but he might 
also have written “Abandon all hope of love ye who enter here.” The 
soul in Hell is in an eternal affective vacuum, violently existing in the 
torture of an endless thirst for love. 

The psychological agony of Hell is brought about because God al- 
lows the soul to realize the sinful tendencies it displayed on earth. 
There the sinner constantly and unrepeittantly chose self in preference 
to God. Now the nature of things revenges itself upon him. God has, 
so to speak, ratified the selfish will of the soul in Hell. It had con- 
stantly sought to make itself the total sum of life; now in Hell that 
wish is fulfilled. It is immured within itself, walled up in itself with- 
out any possibility of normal social contact with others. This of course 
is a terrible fate but the full horror is slow to dawn upon the soul in 
this life. 

For the modern mind, perhaps, the suffering of the loss of God 
appears as a fairly logical consequence of mortal sin. If the soul has 
rejected God until the last moment of consciousness, it would seem 
only normal that God should reject the soul in turn or at least pro- 
long the sinner’s attitude in Hell. But Sacred Scripture indicates stil] 
another suffering, that of fire or the worm. There is a great difficulty 
here. To many it appears that for God to plunge the soul into a sea 
of fire, the most intense torture that man knows and fears, is to act in 
an unworthy fashion. The image of fire seems to suggest a vindictive 
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God who takes joy in torturing His enemies. Surely abandonment, 
without the further positive torture of fire, would be punishment 
enough! 

It is legitimate to suggest that there has been much rhetorical ex- 
aggeration on the subject of this pain of fire. At times preachers have 
spoken of God as if He were exploiting all His knowledge of the pains 
of which our body is capabie in order to torture us—a curious sug- 
gestion indeed, since nowhere in Sacred Scripture has God been re- 
vealed to us under so anthropomorphic a guise. There are those who 
reply that God is a God of mercy on this earth but after death reveals 
Himself as a God of Justice. Such a response is intellectually unsatis- 
fying. God does not change from mercy to justice at the moment of 
our death. He is the God of Love for ever, but the condition of the 
renegade soul has changed; alienated from Him for all eternity it is 
now incapable of receiving His love and His mercy. Hell is actually 
the most merciful spot that God could choose for the ‘unrepentant 
sinner. 

Again, it seems to us that Hell should be something that flows natu- 
rally from the sin the sinner has committed rather than an unnatural 
punishment like fire superadded to the soul along with its separation 
from God. What really happens does so because Hell is the result of 
man’s activity rather than of God’s design. It is the perverse will of 
man that turns Heaven into Hell. It is not an angry God who is creat- 
ing a special instrument of torture for His enemies; rather the fire 
which the soul experiences in Hell is a natural result of his interior 
state. * 

When we say that the fire devouring man’s being in Hell results in 
a perfectly normal fashion from his interior state, we do not mean 
that fire is the interior torment which he experiences. Nor do we mean 
that fire is merely a metaphor, merely an image. All Scripture and 
Tradition make it certain that fire does exist and does torture 
the unrepentant soul in Hell. Fire is not merely the interior re- 
morse or the desperate longing of the sinner. No, it is evident from 
the way Scripture speaks of fire that it is something real, something 


21H. Rondet, “Les Peines de l’Enfer,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1940, pp. 407-409. 
Also P. Hugueny, Revue Thomiste, 1933, p. 237. Sertillanges’s Catéchisme des Incroyants, 
11, 194, intimates something of the same viewpoint. See also Michel, “Feu de l’Enfer,” 
Dictionnaire de la Théologie Catholique, V, 2230. 
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material, something outside the sufferer and distinct from him. It is 
a cause of suffering and not the suffering itself which is described as 
fire in the revealed writings. Evidently it is some created material 
being which tortures the soul; but what precisely is the nature of this 
fire? We cannot conceive it as identical with the fire of this earth; for 
the soul is an immaterial being and very difficult problems would arise 
were one to conceive of a material fire which would be identical with 
the fire of this earth as bringing suffering to an immaterial soul. 
Admittedly, however, this is not entirely impossible because the re- 
actions between material body and immaterial soul as experienced in 
this life could suggest a pathway toward an explanation. 

St. Thomas suggests that fire acts upon the soul in Hell by binding 
it to one spot and thus limiting its natural liberty of operation and 
movement as spirit.”* Thus fire would be chosen as a material element, 
an element lowest in the scale of being, to humiliate the spiritual soul 
by holding it immobile. This is an appealing explanation. Still, one 
may ask why it should be fire which binds man. In this life the fire 
which we experience not only binds man to one spot, it literally burns 
him. St. Bonaventure suggests that the separated soul in Hell suffers 
from an unremitting hallucination of fire. In this theory the fire would 
not actually act upon the soul physically, but would produce a cru- 
cifying suffering in the soul unable to free itself from this overwhelm- 
ing obsession with fire.** The soul would be tortured by the presence 
of fire as though fire actually attacked it directly and physically. 
Doubtless the fire of Hell is only analogous to the fire of this earth; 
Sacred Scriptures use this image of fire to indicate a created, material 
reality independent of the soul, extrinsic to it and causing an intense 
suffering resembling that of fire. Certainly the fire must be in some 
ways unlike that of this earth since it does not consume its object. 

Yet even in the explanation of St. Thomas in which fire is consid- 
ered a binding agent we are left with the difficulty of a God creating 
some special instrument of torture to punish His enemies. Does in 
fact Christian tradition require us to believe that God has superadded 
a special suffering to the normal suffering of the damned? Another 


22St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 26, a. 1; Compendium Theologiae, c. 184; Contra Gentes, 
IV, 90; Supp., q. 70, a. 3; q. 97, a. 5 and 6. 

23Bonaventure, In Sent. IV, d. 44, q. 2, a. I and 3; Scotus, In Sent. IV, d. 44, q. 2; 
Albertus Magnus Jn Sent. IV, d. 44. 
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explanation remains at least possible. An eminent theologian has sug- 
gested that the central pain of Hell is somewhat like the pain suf- 
fered by a split personality in this life.** The soul which was made 
for God has sought instead in this life the love of self and in Hell its 
free will is eternally fixed in an interior convulsion. As nature and 
being it must still seek God wth all the energies intrinsic to it but as 
a free agent it continues to reject God even as it rejected Him in life. 
The simultaneous natural searching for God and the rejection of God 
by its free will produces an interior division sufficient almost to tear 
apart the very personality of the damned soul. 

Psychology today is much concerned with ambivalent feelings, a 
term used to describe the inner conflict of a neurotic person who is torn 
in two directions at the same time so that he both loves and hates the 
same object. This self-contradictory torment is equivalent to the split- 
ting of a personality on the level of experience. The soul in Hell con- 
scious of this simultaneous natural love and free hate for God is ren- 
dered absurd to the very last fiber of its being. It feels its own self-con- 
tradictory impulses as a splitting of its very personality. We know 
that in this life the schizophrenic personality suffers greatly. Such a 
man believes that he is himself and someone else, as it were, two per- 
sonalities, two egos. On the superficial level he believes that he is an- 
other individual; yet he retains some notion of himself also. There are 
thus two superimposed images of himself at conflict within his spirit; 
riven by this conflict he suffers as though devoured by himself. Now 
it is possible that the soul in Hell could feel this inner division with 
regard to itself and to the God for whom it thirsts with all its being. 
In one and the same experience the whole natural urge of its being 
surges toward the fountain of goodness at the same time that it is torn 
away by its own will, frozen in rejection of God. In the last experience 
of man’s being, in the very structure of what he is, exists a longing 
for God, and it is this longing which causes the primary suffering of 
Hell, the suffering of the loss of God. Thus it is that the soul in Hell 
experiences an intimation of God’s great love, for the fact that it suf- 
fers such agony through its separation from God proves the greatness 
of His love for that very soul. He had planned the soul for Himself, 
to enjoy Himself, for total good. 





24Rondet, art. cit., pp. 408-409; cf. Rondet, Problémes pour la Réflexion Chrétienne 
(Paris: Spes, 1945), pp. 118-124. 
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Let us return for the moment to the pain of sense or of fire, the 
second form of Hell. Could this pain of fire be brought about by the 
material universe itself? There are theologians who believe that God 
has created no special instrument of torture for the damned souls in 
Hell.” Rather what He has created is this intricate, fascinating, glo- 
riously beautiful, material universe which He has intended to be the 
home of the soul in the state of its final resurrection and which would 
cause the soul unending joy. But the soul in Hell has throughout its 
life insisted upon making itself the center of the universe. Now that 
it is in Hell it sees with unmistakable clarity that the center of the 
universe is Christ Himself. The pain the soul suffers from the material 
universe is then the pain of fire and it is a direct result of the pain of 
loss. 

The whole world is centered about Christ. Every event in history 
is dominated by the presence of the Word Incarnate, and the face of 
Christ is reflected from everything that exists. Doubtless in heaven 
every creature surrenders up the adorable features of Christ for the 
joyous contemplation of the blessed. But the soul in Hell knowing 
clearly that Christ is the center of the universe nevertheless continues 
its attempts to substitute the image of itself as the very peak of crea- 
tion. On earth this soul strove desperately to make all things revolve 
about himself; now he is literally taken prisoner by selfishness, des- 
perately attempting to project everywhere the image of himself. In 
attempting this projection, somewhat as a madman attempts to pro- 
ject upon reality the image of himself as another, a Napoleon or a 
Caesar, the soul in Hell is tortured by the conflict of the real materia] 
universe with its own false interpretation of it. Wherever the soul 
looks he beholds the face of Christ, but as a source of self-torture, 
since he is attempting to substitute for Christ the vision of himself as 
the center of the world, of time, and of history. Every particle of 
being, everything that is, everything that stands in contradiction to 
nothingness is somehow a feflection of the eternal Word of God. The 
material universe itself reflects Christ, bears the stamp and the image 
of Christ in every last iota of its being. But the soul in Hell, trying to 
force the image of himself upon all things, undergoes a torture similar 


25Cf. Rondet, loc cit., and Mersch, loc. cit. 
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to the anguish experienced by a split personality.” The unendurable, 
continual tension that it experiences wherever it is in contact with 
being could be described as a suffering akin to that of material fire; 
a tension which is absolutely unresolvable and which is caused by 
everything that exists in the material cosmos. 

The soul in Hell is forced to see God in all things, somewhat as the 
mystic does, but without the joy that the mystic experiences because 
of the soul’s agonizing attempt to distort this vision. If sin could be 
described as a self-induced hallucination, a sort of free madness, then 
Hell would be the natural result of sin, a continuation of the same 
process which the sinner began on earth. The conflicts within such a 
soul in contact with the material universe outside itself would be so 
deep as to “burn” the mind and the will. The soul which was meant 
to use the entire world and to live in it at peace would find the world 
a torture, not because God has so created it but because the soul has 
refused to use it as God had intended. 

The sinner on earth has refused to draw from the material universe 
the joy that God had intended. Now that it is in Hell, the soul is tor- 
tured from every point of reality. Everywhere it looks it sees the same 
truth of Christ from which it recoils as though seared. Thus the soul 
is literally a universe divided against itself, and thus in Hell too it 
may be said that the sinner has succeeded; he has achieved that for 
which he has striven on earth. He has labored mightily to be a center 
totally separated from others, without love, without charity, without 
sacrifice. Now in Hell each soul is a mad center unto itself, each soul 
is solitude pushed to totality. The soul exists now in solitary confine- 
ment, walled up within itself, entombed alive within itself. 

In this way the soul in Hell violates and perverts its own nature 
in much the same fashion as it perverted and violated its own nature 
through grave sin on earth. Sin is a self-chosen delusion, and sin and 
its punishment grow upon the same tree, the tree of selfishness. In 
Hell the soul, discovering that the real world battles forever with the 
unreal world of its imagination, goes mad on every point of contact 
with reality, while all along it retains sufficient sanity to know that 


it is mad. 


The damned soul is crushed by the nearness of God, crushed by 


26Rondet, Problémes, p. 120. 
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the loving God who approaches it. Just as the sun without alteration 
to itself nourishes one plant and burns another, so the fiery love of 
God without change in God rejoices the saints in heaven, purifies the 
souls in purgatory and tortures the souls in Hell.” In so frightful a 
situation it is evident that the soul is torturing itself to the greatest 
possible degree. It is like a three-dimensional being in a two-dimen- 
sional space.” All creaturedom threatens and attacks it. Its very per- 
sonality is menaced by every aspect of reality with which it comes in 
contact but this is not owing to the malice of God but to that of the 
soul itself now fixed unchangeably in opposition to God and in oppo- 
sition to the God-reflecting universe of reality. The pain of fire is thus 
a complement of the pain of loss, a result of the sinner’s inner state 
and the material universe itself. 

The violence of the soul’s tension in Hell is simply a tribute to the 
enormity of God’s goodness Who had ordered and intended reality 
to the joy of the soul. Everything that should have caused it joy now 
tortures the soul but the reason for the difference lies in the sinner, not 
in God. God is no vengeful tyrant. As St. Augustine remarks, He is 
simply permitting the sinner to have his own way. All during life the 
sinner has striven to have his own way and God has resisted him, try- 
ing incessantly to draw the sinner back to Himself. But once the sin- 
ner has stepped out of the sphere of history into that of eternity, God 
lets him go. He permits the sinner’s will to be the law of the sinner’s 
life. And the result is Hell. 

Hell is then far more the work of man than of God. It is man who 
will not give himself to others, who refuses communication and gen- 
erosity, even the minimal generosity required to accept the gifts of 
God. Hell is the work of a man to whom God, Who is love itself, has 
become unbearable. All through Christian art whenever the Last 
Judgment is represented, we see some suggestions of this great truth, 
for it is the same gracious gesture of the same loving Christ which in- 
vites the sinner to Hell and the saint to Heaven. The change is not in 
God in whom there is no shadow of alteration. The change is in the 
hate-filled soul of one who is confronted with infinite love. 





2™. J. Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity (St. Louis: Herder, 1947), p. 688. 
Cf. de Lubac, Sur les Chemins de Dieu (Paris: Aubier, 1957), p. 187. 

28W. Lawlor, “The Fires of Hell,” NV. Y. Conference Bulletin, 1947, pp. 93-99, evaluates 
the theory of Rondet. 
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It is not as though God has suddenly tired of the role of the Redee- 
mer and of the Good Shepherd which He took upon Himself in this 
life. Christ does not play a role. Christ is a Redeemer by essence, by 
His very constitution as God and Man. 

Perhaps we have had occasion to observe the desperate state of soul 
of certain men who seem able to find joy only in evil. During the last 
decade of our modern world we have witnessed men fiading their joy 
in torturing other men, seemingly able to rejoice only in what is evil. 
In such a soul, confronted with the infinite God in all His total good- 
ness and lovability, there would be no room for joy; to such a one, 
the very goodness of God would be a source of torture. We know how 
different can be the reaction of men to evil. Two men see a child tor- 
tured and their reactions to this objective event depend very much 
on the state of their souls. If one of these men is the loving father of 
the child, he experiences anguish and agony of soul. But if the other 
is a trained pervert he can find joy and satisfaction in this monstrous 
evil. So it is with the soul when it comes into the clear light of eternity. 
The soul in Hell, confronted with the total goodness and lovability of 
God, is tortured. In the presence of total goodness evil people can 
find no cause for joy. Yet rll the while it is the same divine fire of 
love that beatifies the soul in Heaven, purifies the soul in Purgatory 
and makes Hell for the soul no longer at home with goodness. 

According to our human fashion we are inclined to think that God 
could have arranged things in a more humane way. But as long as 
God is God, as long as He retains His infinite lovability and attract- 
iveness, His presence will torture the kind of soul that is in Hell. God 
is not arbitrary as we are. Rather He is infinitely loving, and if Hell 
is His creation it is a creation that flows both from His justice and His 
love. 

Hell is really contained in the sin itself; sin simply ripens to that 
full flower of rebellion against God which will be plucked in Hell. 
Hell is the very law of sin carried to its logical conclusion. The very 
attitude of soul that constitutes a sinner a sinner, defines his torture in 
Hell. Hell lets all the negativity of sin itself appear. God simply al- 
lows the laws of sin to work themselves out in the sinner’s soul. As 
sin has been a break with God, with the world, and with others, now, 
in conflict with itself, the soul in Hell realizes to the fullest extent this 
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triple rupture. God has eternali’ed the choice which the sinner has 
refused to retract in his life. 

The soul in Hell does not look upon its punishment as chosen by 
a positive vindictive decree of God; it realizes that the punishment 
is simply the final disharmony between itself and God, and the created 
universe. Now it is at last aware of the consequences of its chosen 
rejections of God. On earth the just man says to God, “Thy Will be 
done on earth as it is heaven.” The sinner refuses this reverence to 
God, and now it is God who with a kind of tragic rightness says to the 
sinner, “Thy will be done in Hell as it was on earth.”” 

One further question remains, How can men be happy in Heaven 
knowing that others are in Hell? How can God Himself be happy in 
Heaven knowing that some of His creatures are in Hell? It is not easy 
to answer this question, for it is part of the mystery of Hell itself. But 
it is true to say that the creature in Hell has rejected God and the 
universe by becoming a Jaw unto itself. God in turn must stand in total 
opposition to the soul who rejects Him. We should not interpret Hell 
as if it denied to the damned an opportunity to repent their crimes. 
In Hell there is no question, no possibility of repentance. The damned 
are eternalized in their final choice. At every moment the sinner main- 
tains that positive attitude of rejection which he struck at the moment 
of death. He is not sorry for his crime but is in rebellion for ever. 

It is also true to say that the sinner has lost all solidarity with the 
world of Heaven and of goodness. His hatred of the entire world of 
value cuts him off from the human family whose union consoles us 
in this life and in heaven. 

If we look at Hell in this fashion, granting the meaning of sin and 
understanding that of the torture of Hell, we see that Hell, far from 
being an arbitrary decree of a cruel and vindictive God, is rather the 
final and ultimate proof of the greatness of God’s love, because the 
extent of torture in Hell reveals the extent of happiness that God had 
planned for the sinner, who chose to frustrate his own happiness, and 
so choosing, has won his choice. 


29Schuler, art. cit., p. 353. 





Four contemporary approaches 
to reality reveal four thinkers 
in debt to Husserl yet brilliantly 
original in their unique insights 
into the problem of being. 


FOUR PHENOMENOLOGISTS 


QUENTIN LAUER 


To TELL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL impetus which is traceable to the 
influence of Edmund Husserl would be an endless task. Aside from 
those who think they are being “phenomenological” by the mere fact 
that they confine themselves to a more or less adequate description 
of experiences, there is a host of genuine scholars who have, if 
nothing else, stimulated the contemporary world to a re-examination 
of its evidences. It is too early to predict what the ultimate import of 
this movement will be, but there seems little question that a number 
of the most significant thinkers of the twentieth century will win for 
phenomenology a permanent place in the history of philosophical 
thought. Though it is not the purpose of this study to say all that 
can be said of the movement which Husserl set in motion, it would 
seem imperative to say something concerning four thinkers who have 
created considerable stir on the European continent during the past 
fifty years. In one sense the choice of these four is arbitrary, since 
other significant thinkers during these years have contributed to the 
development of phenomenology. In another sense, however, the 
choice is dictated by the very purpose of this study, since the phi- 
losophers in question all acknowledge a direct debt to Husserl. Two 





Eprror’s note: This article constitutes a chaper of the author’s book The Triumph of 
Subjectivity: An Introduction to Transcendental Phenomenology to be published in 
August by the Fordham University Press. 
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of them, Heidegger and Sartre, were students of Husserl;’ while the 
other two, Scheler and Merieau-Ponty, were influenced by contact 
with Husserl’s writings. All four have sought to carry Husserl’s own 
insights beyond the point where he left them at the end of his career, 
and all four have contributed their own original insights to the philo- 
sophical problematic. 


I. Max ScHELER 


As was to be expected, Husserl’s influence was first felt in Ger- 
many. It is significant, too, that a philosophy of essential intuition 
should have struck a responsive chord in the somewhat controversial 
intuitive genius of Max Scheler. Scheler was too old to be a student 
of Husserl; he should be looked upon rather as a younger contem- 
porary. By his own admission, however, it was a meeting with Hus- 
serl which supplied the impetus to a career of keen phenomenological 
analyses.’ Though by admitting a nonrational element in philosophi- 
cal thinking itself Scheler was able to convert phenomenology into a 
realism, it was Husserl’s theory of “intellectual intuition” which per- 
mitted him to develop a phenomenological theory of values and an 
ethics, with repercussions in a philosophical anthropology, sociology, 
and philosophy of religion.’ Like Husserl, Scheler saw his own the- 
ories, with their insistence on objective “essences,” as primarily 
opposed to the “formalism” of Kant. Since, however, Husserl’s 
influence seems to have been confined to the early years of Scheler’s 
career, we find no hint of “essential constitution” in the latter’s 
works; rather he sees essences as verified in reality and “discovered” 
by an essential intuition, which is somehow in tune with the world 
of being wherein it operates.* In a certain sense Scheler was able 
to remain more clearly phenomenological in his approach, because 
for the most part he confined his investigations to the world of values, 


1 Sartre, it is true, merely attended Husserl’s lectures, and that during only one year. 
Heidegger, on the other hand, was Husserl’s assistant at Freiburg, and that during sev- 
eral years. 

2 Cf. Scheler, “Die deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart,” in Deutsches Leben der 
Gegenwart, ed. by Philip Witkop (Berlin, 1922), pp. 197-98. 

8Jt is doubtful whether any of these fields can be developed without a heavy reliance 
on intuition. What Scheler found in phenomenology, however, was an elaborate theory 
justifying this sort of intuition. 

*It is, of course, open to question whether such an intuition must not ultimately be 
transcendental and, hence, constitutive, if it is to be consistent. 
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whether aesthetic, moral, or religious — values which he took to be 
absolute, whether on the individual or the social level.” Where 
Scheler definitely parted company with Husserl was in his refusal 
of strict rationalism, even in the broader sense which Husserl had 
given to this notion. This he did both in the philosophy of being 
and in that of values. At the same time he resolutely refused any 
sort of irrationalism. In order to accomplish this he had to break 
through the traditional dichotomy of cognitive functions, which rec- 
ognizes only the levels of sense and intellectual cognition and thereby 
limits knowledge to the strictly intellectual level, and that in its 
rational function. He was not alone, of course, in refusing to reason 
exclusive rights in this domain. There was much authority for such 
an orientation, from Plato through St. Augustine and St. Anselm, to 
Pascal, Newman, and Bergson. Even Husserl had so defined reason 
that it became intuitional and, hence, immediate. Taking his cue 
from Pascal, however, Scheler no longer felt it necessary to “rational- 
ize” all cognitive functions, not even to the extent that Kant had done 
in his Critique of Practical Reason. In his most outstanding work, 
Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik,® he develops 
Pascal’s logique du coeur, and finds in it a response to values which 
is neither sensual nor intellectual, but emotional. Like reason, this 
value emotion has its own a priori laws and, hence, infallibility in its 
own domain. Unlike the Kantian a priori, however, this emotional 
intuition does not impose a form on some pregiven sensible matter; 
acting in accord with its own laws it discovers in reality itself an 
essential value content, which is regulative of the intuition in which 
it is grasped. Quite obviously the presence of these essential values 
defies proof, just as does the validity of constituted essences for Hus- 
serl. True to the phenomenological method which he has adopted 
— and adapted — Scheler does not seek to prove that his intuitions 
are valid; rather he describes them in such a way that he expects 
others as a result to see things the way he does.’ If others do not see 


® Strictly speaking, phenomenology does not provide a method of inquiry; in the con- 
crete it is a method of justifying what ene has thought all along—without, of course, 
denying that it can result in revising some of one’s convictions. 

* Published in Husserl’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phénomenologische Forschung, 
1913, 1916. 

* As so often happens, Scheler frequestly carries his audience with him by the sheer 
force of his personality; when one reads what he has to say, one wants it to be true. 
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things this way, his assurance is not thereby lessened; an essential! 
intuition does not depend for its validity on the number of those who 
share it.* 

Ultimately Scheler’s philosophy is a daring mysticism with its 
own ascetical preparation. He describes it as a “surrender” to being, 
characterized by love, a willingness to be dominated rather than to 
dominate, to bathe in the richness of being rather than to impoverish 
being by seeking to control it for the sake of one’s own subjective 
assurance. This attitude can scarcely be described more eloquently 
than it is by Scheler himself. “This new attitude,” he says, “might 
first of all be characterized vaguely enough from the emotional point 
of view as a surrender of self to the intuitional content of things,” as 
a movement of profound trust in the unshakableness of all that is 
simply and evidently ‘given,’ as a courageous letting-oneself-go in 
intuition and in the loving movement toward the world in its capacity 
for being intuited.”” This philosophy faces the world with the gesture 
of the outstretched open hand, with open-eyed gaze. This is not the 
squinting, critical gaze which Descartes — beginning with the uni- 
versal doubt — casts upon things; not the eye of Kant, from which 
comes a spiritual beam so alien, as though from another world, in 
its own dominating fashion illuminating and penetrating the world 
of things. He who philosophizes here has neither the anxiety which 
belongs to modern calculation and to the modern desire to verify 
things, nor the proud sovereignty of the ‘thinking cylinder,’ which is 
in Descartes and Kant the original source — the emotional a priori 
— of all theories. Rather the stream of being flows in on him and 
down to his spiritual roots as a self-evident stream of being and 
simply as that apart from all content — a benevolent element.”’ It is 
not the will to ‘dominate,’ to ‘organize,’ to determine unequivocally 
and to fix, which animates each thought, but rather a movement of 


® Cf. Philosophische W eltanschauung (Munich: Lehnen, 1954), p. 10. 

® Cf. Husserl’s phenomenological war cry: “Zu den Sachen selbst!” 

10 One recognizes here hints of the “existentialist” motifs of “risk” and “commitment.” 
Note, however, that Scheler’s motive is “love” of being. In Heidegger, for example, the 
same thing becomes an “openness” to being’s manifestation of itself. 

11 Cf. Heidegger’s notion of Sein as the Element in which all are absorbed, like the 
light of Plato’s Sun, which suffuses all things and gives to them their (participated) 
being. This he brings out particularly in Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit and Vom 
Wesen der Wahrheit. 
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sympathy,’ of not begrudging being, of welcoming an increase in 
the fullness with which, for a gaze of contemplative recognition, the 
contents of the world is constantly disengaging itself from the inva- 
sion of human understanding, exceeding as it does the limits of mere 
concepts.” ** 

Such an attitude quite obviously involves a sort of religious rev- 
erence for being. Thus, though Scheler insists on considering the 
philosophical act as one of knowing and the philosopher as a knower 
— the person seeking participation in the essential by knowledge — 
he makes genuine philosophizing dependent on certain moral pre- 
dispositions, the asceticism preparatory to his philosophical mysti- 
cism.‘* These predispositions are principally three — one positive 
and two negative. The first of these is love, i.e., love on the part of 
the entire spiritual person for absolute value and absolute being. 
This love directs the human spirit beyond its own narrow horizon 
to the totality of being. This, says Scheler, is the teaching of Plato, 
for whom philosophizing is “an act whereby the entire personality 
is in its very core elevated to the essential; not as though this ‘essen- 
tial’ were a particular object alongside empirical objects, but rather 
the essential in all possible things as such.” The mainspring of this 
elevation, he says, is what Plato calls eros, thus making of the philo- 
sophical act “‘a love-determined act of participation by the central 
core of a finite human person in that which is essential in all possible 
things.” This positive disposition must be completed by two negative 
dispositions: humility, whereby is rendered submissive that natural 
ego, which, in the whole tradition stemming from Descartes, will 
“dominate” being; and self-mastery, consisting in a suppression of 
those biological drives which necessarily accompany and condition 
all sensible perception. Obviously these three dispositions are derived 
from an analysis of philosophy, not as an historical fact but as an 


ideal, i.e., of its essence. 
12 Cf. Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 

18 Vom Umsturz der Werte (4th ed., Bern: Francke, 1955), p. 325. No one could 
be less interested than Scheler in “justifying” or “verifying” this contact with or ab- 
sorption in being. It will be recognized how, to a great extent, he substitutes persuasive 
eloquence for verification. 

14Qne is reminded of the sort of asceticism which St. Bonaventure requires in his 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. It is significant that Scheler presents his analysis of the 
philosophical act in a book which expounds his “religious philosophy”: Von Ewigen 
im Menschen (4th ed.: Bern: Francke, 1954), Ch. TI. 
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With these three moral dispositions as a point of departure Scheler 
then discovers three primary philosophical evidences, upon which the 
whole of philosophy hinges. The first of these is simply that there is 
something — not the cogito, ergo sum of Descartes, which is con- 
cerned with validating cognition, but an intuition of being which will 
put up with no discussion. The second evidence is that, if there is 
being, it must be either independent or dependent (absolute or rela- 
tive); and this means there must be an absolute, since without it 
there would be no relative, and hence no being at all. The third 
evidence, which Scheler considers to be the most fruitful for further 
investigation, is that all being whatever necessarily possesses essence 
(Wesen) and existence (Dasein). This comes down to an assertion 
that, though to be and to be known are not the same, that which is 
and that which is known is the same. This, of course, is by no means a 
recognition of two “principles” of being within concrete being itself; 
it is merely a recognition that what a thing is is independent of 
whether it is and can be known (is intelligible), whether or not the 
thing is — a noncausal theory of cognition requires no more. What is 
interesting is that Scheler makes no effort to prove the assertion; it is 
an evidence; either one sees it or one does not; argument is useless. 

Whether or not one is impressed with Scheler’s conception of phi- 
losophy, one cannot but be impressed with the results he obtained. 
We have already mentioned his ethical manifesto, Formalismus in 
der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, and his religious philosophy 
contained in Vom Ewigen im Menschen. In addition we find through- 
out his works significant contributions to research in the theory of 
knowledge, in psychology, in the philosophy of society and the phi- 
losephy of history. In his last years he was largely taken up with 
metaphysics, in which his “mystical” tendencies are given full rein. 
Unfortunately he did not live long enough to publish more than the 
introduction to what promised to be both an existentialist and a 
peculiarly pantheistic metaphysics.” It is not likely that Scheler’s 
metaphysical ideas will ever create much of a stir, but they do pro- 
vide us with an interesting realism, whose roots are to be found in the 
relationship of will rather than that of intellect, thus effectively re- 


15 Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (Munich: Nymphenburger, 1949). 
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moving metaphysics from under the pruning knife of the positivist. 
At the same time they open up fields of investigation for a whole 
“personalist” movement in philosophy, which in this country has 
found an eloquent exponent in Dietrich von Hildebrand. 


Il. Martin Hemeccer 


In point of time the next of the outstanding thinkers to be influ- 
enced by Husserl was Martin Heidegger. He was considerably 
younger than both Husserl and Scheler, but he is considerably older 
than the French contemporaries who have adopted the phenomeno- 
logical method and whom we shall also consider.” By comparison 
with Husserl and Scheler Heidegger has written relatively little, but 
that fact scarcely simplifies the task of understanding what he has 
to say. His thought is extremely complex and subtle, and it is set 
down in a style which might well be characterized as deliberately un- 
translatable.“ Unlike Scheler he does not range over a wide field in 
his analyses. On the other hand, however, he does not, like Husserl, 
confine himself to laying down a program for future investigations. 
Rather he seeks to make phenomenology yield all the information 
it can with regard to being itself, thus inserting himself quite firmly 
in the ranks of the metaphysicians. In popular books he is usually 
referred to as an “existentialist,” a characterization which he himself 
vigorously rejects, preferring to look on his own philosophy as a 
“phenomenology of being” or an “ontology.” * 

Like Scheler, Heidegger refuses to see in philosophy a “science” 
of being; in fact, precisely because it cannot be a science, he finds 
the phenomenological approach to being the only legitimate philo- 
sophical approach. He would have the philosopher, rather than seek 


16 The question of ages is not important, except to point up the relationship of the 
various phenomenologists to Husserl. The latter was born in 1859 and died in 1938, his 
productive career extending from 1890 to 1936. Scheler was born in 1874 and ended 
his brief but extremely prolific career in 1928. Heidegger was born in 1889, received 
his doctorate in Freiburg in 1915, where he was for some years Husserl’s assistant. He 
is no longer actively teaching but continues to write. Sartre was born in 1905, Merleau- 
Ponty in 1908. 

17 It has been said that, were Latin still the philosophical language of Europe, Heideg- 
ger would never have written a word. This is unquestionably an exaggeration, but it 
does point up the degree to which Heidegger has exploited the German language, with 
occasional excursions into Greek—wherein philologists find his interpretations scarcely 
defensible. 

18 Sein und Zeit (Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1953), pp. 1-39 (Introduction). 
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to unravel in thought the mystery of being, simply approach being 
with an openness which would permit being to reveal itself. Precisely 
there, in fact, does he find the significance of phenomenology; the 
phenomenon is not merely the “appearance” of being; it is being 
“showing itself.” Strangely enough, he does not, as does the Platonic 
tradition, stress either the need of a love of being to guide the sur- 
render of the subject to the richness of being or the need of genuine 
moral preparation in order that the openness to being may be effec- 
tive. On the other hand, by suppressing the opposition between sub- 
ject and object, Heidegger sees, with Husserl, the possibility of iden- 
tifying being and consciousness. The identification, however, does 
not consist in consciousness constituting that which is and thus con- 
ferring upon it the being it has. Rather, consciousness is simply the 
means which being has at its disposal for revealing itself. Thus to 
speak of “being” is to speak of an activity, whereby what is reveals 
itself to and in consciousness. By inquiring phenomenologically into 
the “sense” of being, therefore, Heidegger has come up with the 
realization that the term “being” is truly a participle, expressing 
the act whereby the totality of that which is reveals itself in and 
through consciousness. 

Up to this point Heidegger’s theory might well be looked on as an 
explicitation of what was already implicit in Husserl. Since, how- 
ever, Heidegger is more interested in what his intuition sees than he is 
in assuring the intuitional method as a means to apodictic certitude, 
he finds that being’s self-revelation involves an inevitable paradox; 
in proportion as being reveals itself it becomes more mysterious; to 
know the truth about being is to know that being is essentially hidden; 
to lift the veil from being is to see how veiled it really is. Thus it is 
Husserl’s attitude which ultimately becomes “naive,” since only the 
naive “scientist” of being could ever expect it to give all its secrets. 


It is precisely here that the importance of “existence” in Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy comes out. For him being is not an object of know}l- 
edge. There can, then, be no question of looking for a “meaning” 
of being, though, by what might seem to be a paradox, one can and 
should look for a “sense” of being. “Sense,” of course, has the con- 
notation of “meaning,” but it has it only to the extent that it also 
has the connotation of “direction,” which is to say that the sense of 
being is not what a subject — or even transcendental subjectivity — 
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means (or intends) by being; rather it is the direction of being’s 
self-revelation. Being is one precisely because whatever is, is by 
being, but it is man’s consciousness which permits anything to be 
at all. Man is unique in that only he can ask about being, and he 
is essentially man precisely in asking about being. To be is to 
share in being, and man’s way of sharing in being is to serve as the 
vehicle of being’s self-revelation. This man does by rising above 
himself, so to speak, realizing himself by going out of himself, ex- 
isting. Man’s existence, then, is at one and the same time the act 
whereby man is authentically and the act whereby that which is 
comes to be authentically. Thus, in one and the same act what has 
been called subject and what has been called object are united in 
being. There are, so to speak, three modes wherein something can 
be; the mode of mere objective presence, which Heidegger calls 
Vorhandensein; the mode of utility for man, which he calls Zuhan- 
densein; and the mode proper to man himself, for whom to be is to 
“exist,” which mode he calls Dasein. Thus the “fundamental ontol- 
ogy,” which Heidegger proposes to elucidate phenomenologically, is 
an investigation of man’s being, wherein the being of whatever is 
comes to light. Things are “in being” in the sense that there is a 
complete unity of activity whereby things are. 

With this as a starting point Heidegger can then concentrate on 
the “sense” or essence of being. This he does in a number of shorter 
works subsequent to Sein und Zeit. Nowhere else in the phenomeno- 
logical movement do we find a more single-minded investigation of 
what being reveals about itself to the inquiring gaze of the philos- 
opher. Nor is there at any time question of systematizing being or 
man’s knowledge of being; throughout there is a progressive explici- 
tation of what is implicit in the philosophical intuition of being, very 
much like the Husserlian notion of “meditation.” In carrying out 
these “meditations” Heidegger makes constant use of his massive 
historical and philological erudition, but practically no use at all 
of scientific knowledge. As he sees it, the history” of philosophy is 


19 For Heidegger as a phenomenologist “inquiry” does not mean looking for new rev- 
elations of being; it simply means a progressive elucidation of the revelation which is 
originally there. 

20 Geschichte, as opposed to Historie. The first is a traceable progressive development, 
whereas the second is but the record of this development. 
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a history of being; since being is an activity it is essentially historical, 
or, better still, it is essentially a history (Geschichte, which he derives 
from Geschehen). It is not, however, a history of being after the 
manner of a Marxist or even of a Hegelian dialectic; rather it is 
being’s progressive self-revelation through the great minds who have 
actively contributed to this history by their “being-in-the-world,” by 
“existing” and thus forwarding that revelation. This, of course, 
requires an identification of being and thought about being, but 
more than that it involves endowing the whole with a sort of organic 
unity independent of individual contributions precisely as individual. 
This permits Heidegger to look at the thought of Anaximander, of 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, or of Kant,” and to find 
in them more than their authors consciously put there. Since no 
thought can be more than a step in being’s self-revelation it is con- 
stantly being itself, and not the thinker, which is questioned. For 
this reason language, as the instrument whereby thought expresses 
itself, takes on a significance over and above what any individual 
thinker wants it to express. It has, so to speak, an independent life 
of its own. Because of Heidegger’s conviction in this regard, much 
of his writing, particularly in recent years, takes on what can seem 
to be a certain arbitrariness. It is replete with etymological erudi- 
tion, which is scarecly applicable to any but the individual languages 
— for the most part German and Greek — in which the analyses 
are instituted. Herein Heidegger is but little concerned with a philo- 
logical analysis but rather with tracing words and expressions back te 
their original significance, and finding in that an indication of the 
authentic sense of thought and hence, ultimately, of being. 

All this can give the impression that Heidegger’s contribution, like 
that of Husserl, is chiefly methodological or, at most, programmatic. 
It is more than that, however; Heidegger does more than tell us how 
to discover the “sense”’ of being; he seeks to uncover this sense for us. 
There is no question that in so doing he has contributed many pene- 
trating insights, but his own language is such that it becomes ex- 


21 Cf. “Der Spruch des Anaximander,” Holzwege (Frankfurt/M: Klostermann, 1950), 
pp. 296-343; “Logos (Heraklit, Fragment 50),” and “Aletheia (Heraklit, Fragment 16),” 
Vortrige und Aufsdtze, (Pfullingen: Neske, 1954), pp. 207-29, 257-82; Was heisst Den- 
ken? (Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1954); Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit (Bern: Franke, 
1947); Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Frankfurt/M: Klostermann, 1951). 
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tremely difficult to disentangle those insights from the cloak he has 


thrown around them. Nor is it always obvious that the mystification 
thus accomplished is necessary. It is particularly difficult to render 
the intricacies of Heidegger’s thought in any language but German, 
which leaves the whole thing open, at least, to the suspicion of not 
being completely universal and, hence, not completely valid. Here 
again, however, Heidegger’s recent tendency to identify philosophical 
with poetic thought would seem to contain an attempt to justify pre- 
cisely that absence of universality, at least in the scientific sense. 
Poetry has its own universality, but it is the universality of intuition, 
and this Heidegger would claim for philosophy —- or better still, for 
metaphysics. 


Il]. Jean-Paut SARTRE 


Of Sartre the “existentialist” not so much need be said for an 
American audience; to that extent he has an advantage over the 
other members of our quartet. For the most part, in fact, what 
acquaintance Americans have with existentialism is an acquaintance 
with Sartre, the only self-styled existentialist. His plays have been 
translated into English, and the most recent translation of Being and 
Nothing, his most important philosophical work, makes possible a 
first-hand acquaintance with his thought. Several books in English 
have been consecrated to a study of Sartre, the most noteworthy of 
which is the excellent little monograph, The Tragic Finale, by Wil- 
frid Desan.” Of Sartre the phenomenologist, however, much less is 
known and yet any attempt to get below the surface of his thought 
demands that we understand the phenomenological framework in 
which that thought is cast. Of this we have sufficient assurance in 
the very subtitle of Being and Nothing, which he calls “An Essay 
in Phenomenological Ontology.” As this characterization indicates, the 
method is that of “descriptive phenomenology,”™ and the orientation, 
like that of Heidegger, is chiefly metaphysical — though the ultimate 
purpose, perhaps, is moral. What differentiates Sartre from Heideg- 
ger, we might venture to say, is that Sartre is by temperament a 
Cartesian rationalist, whose meditations on the world have shown 





22 Wilfrid Desan, The Tragic Finale (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). 
23 Heidegger, by the way, claims that the title “descriptive phenomenology” is tauto- 
logical, since phenomenology is by definition descriptive. 
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him that it refuses to be rationalized, thus driving him to the opposite 
extreme of calling it, in his disappointment, “absurd.” 

It could scarcely be said that the brief time Sartre spent in Ger- 
many after having completed his studies for the agrégation in 
France, at the age of twenty-three, could have exerted much influence 
on the development of his thought. If his writings indicate that he 
leans heavily on Husserl’s phenomenological method and on Heideg- 
ger’s analysis of being, that is the result of a deliberate choice on 
his part.”* In these two thinkers he found something for which he 
was looking, and this he has exploited in a peculiarly fascinating 
way. No one can pretend, not even Sartre himself, that the result 
is completely satisfactory, but this may very well be the testimony 
we needed that the purely phenomenological approach to being can- 
not be satisfactory, in which case Sartre will have done us a great 
service. As Wilfrid Desan puts it: “It may appear at the end that 
Sartre’s phenomenological approach is a failure. His greatest merit, 
I venture to suggest, may lie in just this failure, for it is the result 
of an enterprise that had to be attempted. The more radical his en- 
deavor, the more evident will appear the conclusion that phenomen- 
ology alone is inadequate to solve the problems of ontology. Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Sartre — all these men offer attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of being on a phenomenological basis. Sartre’s system consti- 
tutes perhaps the most complete and coherent approach. But each 
case is instructive in showing us once more what phenomenology by 
itself could not give, even to its founder, Edmund Husserl: namely, 
an objective, complete, and general philosophy.” 

To understand Sartre’s employment of the phenomenological 
method we must first try to understand what he conceived phenomen- 
ology to be. In order to do this we must begin by consulting L’imag- 
inaire,” a brilliant early work not very well known in this country. 
It is here that we first get the impression that the phenomenological 
method is chiefly an instrument of subjective analysis, leading to an 
existential philosophy of subjectivity. An objective analysis of the 


24It is difficult to say which came first, Sartre’s existentialism or his phenomenology. 
He gives the impression, however, of conceiving phenomenology as a method for elaborat- 
ing his existentialism. 

25 The Tragic Finale, p. x. 

26 [’imaginaire (Paris: Gallimard, 1940). 
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operation of imagining reveals its objective term, the image. Turning 
his attention to the image Sartre finds that it is essentially not an 
element but rather a type of consciousness; to perceive, to conceive, 
to image are but three modes of intending the same objective con- 
tent. This content, then, can be being, perception, conception, or 
image; and its essence is that which is common in all. Thus, very 
early in Sartre’s career we have a hint of the ontology he will ulti- 
mately develop, consisting in a somewhat Parmenidean unity of 
being, whose essence is a connected series of being’s manifestations: 
“Essence is not in the object, it is the sense of the object, the reason 
(logos) of the series of apparitions which unveil it.”” 

The phenomenon, then, is not the appearance-of something, rather 
it is the being which something has in appearing. Like Husserl, then, 
Sartre will study being by studying consciousness, the “locus” of 
appearing. This he does by examining imagination, which stands 
somewhere between thought and perception. It is essential to con- 
sciousness, he says, that it have the capacity of imagining; and it 
is essential] to imagining that its object be “absent.” From this he 
concludes™ that consciousness is essentially the opposite of objec- 
tivity, and hence the opposite of being, which is to say that it is non- 
being.” Its essential function is in one way or another to create what 
is not. Unlike Husserl, Sartre considers consciousness as the source 
of acts, rather than as a sum total of acts. As such, then, it is the 
source of negativity or “nihilation” (néantisation). Thus, by exam- 
ining imagination, he finds that consciousness involves essentially the 
capacity to go beyond the real. Now since reality is characterized 
as the “viscosity” of being, whereby being in its “massivity” tends 
to “invade” the subject and so enslave him, the power to escape or 
“nihilate” this viscosity is liberty.’ This liberty, which is the ulti- 
mate theme of Sartre’s endeavors, becomes a power which the sub- 
ject has to separate itself from the world — to ex-sistere.” Thus, the 


27 L’étre et le néant (Paris: Gallimard, 1943), p. 15. The similarity with both Husser! 
and Heidegger is apparent. 

28 Sartre’s phenomenology scarcely seems to be purely descriptive. 

2°In this Sartre reveals a certain leaning toward Hegel, though he seems content to 
skim the surface of Hegel's thought. 

30 Cf. La nausée (Paris: Gallimard, 1938). 

31 L’imaginaire, pp. 234-35. 

82 Jbid., pp. 238-39. 
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existential theme is introduced phenomenologically — though some- 
what violently. 

Against this background the phenomenological analyses of L’étre 
et le néant become more intelligible. Here, as in Heidegger’s Sein 
und Zeit, the aim is a thorough investigation of being. Quite obvi- 
ously being can be investigated only to the extent that it is intelligible, 
and it is intelligible only to the extent that it is determined. Accord- 
ing to Sartre, however, being is never determined of itself, but 
only to the extent that it is manifest to consciousness in the phenom- 
enon; it is the contact with consciousness which constitutes the becom- 
ing of being.” Thus, that whereby the subject is subject is also that 
whereby the object is object — which is Sartre’s interpretation of 
esse est percipi. Since, however, the being of the subject is its not- 
being an object, then the being whereby an object is determined is 
identified with nonbeing.** The logic here is, of course, not very 
obvious, but the point is that, if determination has its source in con- 
sciousness, then it has upon it the stamp of consciousness, which is 
the stamp of nonbeing. Being-in-itself, which is precisely not the 
being of consciousness, becomes phenomenon by ceasing to be in 
itself. 

In this way Sartre interprets Husserl’s notion of intentionality, 
which because it is nonreal is nonbeing. The being of consciousness 
is to negate the being of reality (in the sense of a transphenomenal 
real) ; and, hence, the determination which conscioust:ess contributes 
is nonbeing.” The activity of consciousness, then, is a “nihilation” 
(néantisation), and this for Sartre, is existence.” Since being-in- 
itself is utterly unintelligible, as such it is absurd; and since it is by 
“nihilation” that intelligibility is conferred, negativity is pre-eminent 
in Sartre’s thought, which thus takes on a very pessimistic tinge. 
Freedom itself becomes pessimistic, since it cannot be a power to 
negate being-in-itself, which is indestructible, but only to negate man’s 
relation to this being.*’ Man’s ultimate task is to free himself from 
being. 


33 [’étre et le néant, p. 16. 

34 Jbid., pp. 17-18. Again, Sartre borrows a page from Hegel—and gives it a peculiarly 
un-Hegelian twist. 

35 One is forcibly reminded of Spinoza’s omnis determinatio est negatio. 

36 L’étre et le néant, pp. 24-35. 

37 Ibid., p. 61. 
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Now, if freedom is thus negative, existence is negative too, and 
the whole of Sartre’s phenomenological quest becomes an explicita- 
tion of negativity. This is done, however, in a number of brilliant 
insights, which should not be missed, no matter how unsatisfactory 
the whole may be. Thus, though the identification of liberty and 
negativity, resulting as it does in the denial of objective values™ and 
in a terrifying extension of liberty and responsibility to all conscious 
acts, may seem to undermine the very supports of all philosophy, 
there is no denying that Sartre has brilliantly exploited the implica- 
tions of negativity. Thus, in a second chapter of the first Part he pre- 
sents a brilliant phenomenologico-psychological analysis of “bad 
faith,” which is interpreted as an attempt on the part of subjectivity 
to be “in-itself,” thus making of subjectivity a “thing,” which pre- 
cisely it is not.” This “bad faith,” however, he iaserts into the es- 
sence of consciousness, making it equivalently a denial of liberty.“ 
The struggle for liberty, then, becomes the struggle to preserve nega- 
tivity, the struggle of existence. Unfortunately the struggle for exis- 
tence takes on the aspect of a struggle between consciousness ( pour- 
soi) and being (en-soi) which precludes synthesis. Life is “nauseat- 
ing,” because it is constantly threatened by an unfriendly being, 
constantly tending to draw the subject away from existence and into 
the inauthentic. And so the pessimism grows; and it grows as the 
result of what is supposed to be a phenomenological description of 
experience, which experience is but an unjustified universalization of 
an extemely personal —and in many instances somewhat patho- 
logical — experience. 

This last point is brought out in Sartre’s very original develap- 
ment of a theme which proved so unsatisfactory in Husserl’s thought, 
the experience of others. Since only nothingness separates the knower 
from the known, no mediation of transcendence is possible, and all 
contact with transcendence must be immediate. From Husserl’s fail- 
ure to explain intersubjectivity satisfactorily it is clear that an im- 
mediate cognitional contact with other subjects is out of the question. 
Various thinkers have posited some sort of noncognitional experience, 
in which the reality of others could be given, but Sartre goes them 


38 Ibid, p. 76. 
3° Jbid., p. 100. 
4° Ibid., p. 105. 
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all one better. For him the other is revealed in my immediate con- 
sciousness of “being-looked-at.” It is significant that this experi- 
ence necessarily involves shame and resentment, so that the other 
subject is revealed as essentially an enemy.’ Not only is life a con- 
stant struggle against the invasion of subjectivity by being; it means 
constantly suffering the intolerable presence of others — “Hell . . . 
it’s other people.”** It is extremely doubtful that such an experience 
has the universality to make it phenomenologically valid, but it does 
illustrate a sort of intersubjective dialectic which avoids at least the 
dead-end street of purely objective constitution of a world of persons. 

The same might be said for most of Sartre’s analyses. They are 
not satisfactory; they are even slightly less than philosophical be- 
cause too personal. But, as a testimony to the possibility of broad- 
ening the field of phenomenological investigations they are invalu- 
able. Incidentally, the kind of experiences with which they are con- 
cerned should not be overlooked in an admittedly topsy-turvy world. 


IV. Maurice Merieau-Ponty 


Of those who have contributed to the advancement of the phenv- 
menological method precisely as a philosophical tool perhaps the 
least known, even by name, in this country is Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, one of the youngest Frenchmen ever to have been elevated 
from a professorship in the Sorbonne to a chair in the Collége de 
France. As in the case of Max Scheler, his vast acquaintance with 
the experiments and findings of modern psychology — particularly 
of “Gestalt” psychology — has equipped him to turn his attention to 
the “essential” aspects of experience, in opposition to the purely “be- 
' havioristic” character of so much contemporary scholarship in the 
field. Like Husserl, he is convinced that the genuine philosopher 
must begin by painstakingly examining his own experiences of 
reality, thus avoiding the two extremes of merely examining and 
re-examining what has been said about reality and that of consid- 
ering only the outward manifestations of experience, with no refer- 
ence to reality at all. Because he has been strongly influenced by 
Hegel, he cannot accept the pure passivity of Sartre’s en-soi, but 

#1 Cf. ibid., Part II, Ch. L, pp. 310-67. 

42 “L’enfer, c'est les Autres,” Huis clos, scene V (Paris: Gallimard, 22nd ed., 1947), 
p. 167. 
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recognizes a genuine dialectic of reality and consciousness. He be- 
comes, then, for Sartre something like what Hegel was for Berkeley. 

Though admitting his debt to Husserl, Merleau-Ponty criticizes 
Husserl’s phenomenology for its failure to be dialectical. Thus, in 
rejecting the dichotomy of reality and appearance, which was a good 
move, Husserl also rejects the dialectic of reality and appearance, 
which was a bad move, since effectively it leaves only appearances 
and then takes up the impossible task of finding essences only therein. 
From the very beginning, then, Merleau-Ponty promises phenomen- 
ology a greater opportunity for organic growth, because he has 
opened an avenue whereby it can emerge from the reflexive circle in 
which Husserl had enclosed it. He is just as concerned as is Husserl 
with “clarifying” a pregiven world, but he cannot be satisfied with 
merely transforming it into a world of “constituted” essences. 

Paradoxically enough Merleau-Ponty is at one and the same time 
true to the spirit of Husserl’s phenomenological method and untrue 
to Husserl in what he expects that method to yield. Thus, in the pre- 
face to his most extensive work, The Phenomenology of Perception, 
he refuses to look upon phenomenology as a philosophy concerned 
only with essences; rather, it is “also a philosophy which replaces 
essences in existence and does not believe that man and the world 
can be understood save on the basis of their state of fact.” He does, 
on the other hand, insist that, to remain consistent, phenomenology 
must be “transcendental,” provided, of course, that it is “genetic,” 
aware that experience is progressive, wherein the transcendental 
subject “grows.” This, of course, Husserl had said, too, but Merleau- 
Ponty takes up where Husser] had left off. 

Like Sartre, Merleau-Ponty has exploited a notion which is im- 
plicit in all phenomenology, but which is not always made an ex- 
plicit theme, the notion of prereflexive consciousness. Not only does 
phenomenological reflection clarify what is already in conscious- 
ness; not only do the objects in prereflexive consciousness act as 
“transcendental guides” to reflection, but philosophy as such is de- 
pendent “on a non-reflective life which is its initial, constant, and 
final situation.”“* As a result he finds phenomenology more suited to 





43 La phénoménologie de Ja perception (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), p. i. There is a 
translation of this Preface in Cross Currents, Vol. VI (1956), No. 1. 
44 Ibid., p. ix. 
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implement an existentialist than an idealist philosophy. In this he 
is a realist in his attitude, but because of a certain Marxist leaning in 
his thought, his is a realism which requires no justification of any 
kind, rational or nonrational. It is simply the world’s state of fact that 
makes it a world. By the same token, he needs no explanation of in- 
tersubjectivity; he simply takes it for granted and then watches it 
work: “The phenomenological world is not pure being, but the mean- 
ing which appears at the intersection of my experiences with those 
of others by the enmeshing of one with the other.”” 

In The Structure of Behavior“ Merleau-Ponty drew the attention 
of the learned world to himself and to his phenomenological psy- 
chology. The purpose of the book is by investigating behavior to un- 
derstand the relations between consciousness and nature. As an at- 
tack against behaviorism it begins with the presupposition that nature 
consists in exterior events regulated by relations of causality, whereas 
consciousness is the opposite of nature and, hence, not regulated by 
relations of causality. From then on the aim is to establish the im- 
possibility of any causal explanation of conscious operations.“ To 
do this he begins as though he were a behaviorist looking on con- 
sciousness simply as a form of behavior — but as a “structured” 
form of behavior. With this as a beginning, he then makes extensive 
use of the findings of Gestalt psychology, according to which the 
whole of a structure has a priority over its parts; only in mathematics, 
not in metaphysics is it true to say that the whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts. If this be accepted, then consciousness can never be 
described as the sum total of reactions to the physical stimuli an 
organism receives. Rather, it is to be described as a “form” re- 
sponsible for the structure of conscious behavior, a dynamic form 
which has strange resemblances to the Aristotelian “soul,” though 
Merleau-Ponty refrains from calling it “substantial.” 

Thus examining in turn reflex behavior and superior behavior, he 
confirms his supposition that neither can be adequately explained 
physically. Instead, both must be referred to “form,” which is the 


45 Ibid., p. xv. 

46 La structure du comportement (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1942). 

47 Like Husserl, Merleau-Ponty conceives causality univocally as physical, though he 
does admit the possibility of applying with caution a “metaphysical” notion of causality 
(ibid., pp. 144-45). 
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principle of structured behavior. The conclusion of all this is that 
there are three essentially distinct orders of being, the physical, the 
vital, and the human, each with its own structure, each referred to 
its own dynamic form. With this it becomes necessary to examine 
the notion of form more closely. The result is not too easy to compre- 
hend, since the determination only to describe produces an ambiguous 
sort of “physical system . . . an ensemble of forces in a state of equili- 
brium or of constant change, such that no law is formulable for each 
part taken separately and that each vector is determined in magni- 
tude and in direction by all the others.” Now, the laws of one struc- 
ture cannot be the laws of another, since that would involve a causal 
relation, but structures are related to each other dialectically. “This 
dialectic makes new relations appear, which cannot be compared to 
those of a physical system and of its surroundings.”*” Thus, the three 
orders, physical, vital, and human (psychical), do not represent 
three powers of being, but rather three dialectics, each higher one 
being a repetition and new structuration of the lower.” Nor can one 
be defined in terms of the other — though not until the Phenomeno- 
logy of Perception does he tell us that, for this reason, man can- 
not be defined as a species of animal.” 

The importance of all this, however, is the introduction of dia- 
lectic into transcendental phenomenology. As with Husserl, the experi- 
ence he chooses to describe is primarily perception, but the mutual 
conditioning of word and perceptive consciousness is a far cry from 
Husserl’s purely constitutive phenomenology. The advantage of this 
is that it enabies Merleau-Ponty to describe man’s body not as an 
object, but as a condition of objectivity, as the point of contact be- 
tween consciousness and the world. Meanings are contributed by con- 
sciousness, it is true, but these are based on a pregiven world, whose 
givenness is mediated by the body. On the opposite side, the body 
is not only a condition for the expression of thought; it is a condi- 
tion of thought itself. More than that, language is not merely an 
externalization of thought, operated through the body; thought itself is 


48 Ibid., pp. 147-48. 

#9 Ibid., p. 161. 

5° [bid p. 199. 

51 La phénoménologie de la perception, p. 229. 
52 Jbid., pp. 150-51. 
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genuinely thought only in being expressed, “word is exterior existence 
of thought.”** One can, in fact, be said to be ignorant of one’s own 
thoughts, until they are expressed, so that, as he says later, not only 
is language a product of consciousness but consciousness is a product 
of language.“ 

What is so characteristically phenomenological in all this is that 
Merleau-Ponty makes no effort to prove what he says; he simply de- 
scribes what he sees and assumes that the description will strike an 
answering chord. The same can be said with regard to his descrip- 
tion of the perceived world, the other moment of the perceptual dia- 
lectic. In it he resolutely rejects Sartre’s dichotomy of the en-soi 
and pour-soi, since that makes all determination come from the 
pour-soi, thus involving a denial of all dialectic.” Husserl had said 
that perceptive constants validate perception and insure its objec- 
tivity. Merleau-Ponty will go further and say that perceptive con- 
stants, by the very fact of their constancy, describe reality;” they 
give a sort of “substance” to the object perceived. Sartre had rec- 
ognized this vaguely, because he saw reality “invading” conscious- 
ness. What he failed to see was the dialectic significance of this in 
terms of the body’s mediating function. Merleau-Ponty’s aim is still 
that of Husserl, i.e., to clarify the world which is given prior to predi- 
cation, but the clarification is operated in a synthesis, not in a 
subjective constitution. What is more, this synthesis must be dy- 
namic, temporal, if it is to be vital, which is to say that it can never 
be complete.’ Because he can grasp time dialectically, wherein, as 
Hegel had seen as well as Sartre, there can be time only because there 
is some introduction of nonbeing into a world of being, he is better 
able than Husserl to recognize temporality as the “sense of life,” as 
the “dimension of being” which is essential to every phenomenology. 
Temporality is contributed as is nonbeing, by consciousness, but only 
because the world contributes what can be temporalized.** Merleau- 
Ponty is not concerned with promoting either realism or idealism; 


58 [bid., p. 22. Merleau-Ponty has read Wittgenstein. 

54 Ibid., p. 461. 

55 Cf. ibid., p. 247. 

56 Ibid., p. 345; cf. pp. 351-52. 

57 [bid., pp. 381-82. Here again, we find evidences of Merleau-Ponty’s leaning toward 
the Marxist dialectic. 

58 Cf. ibid., pp. 469-81. 
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rather he is indifferent to both. Still, in consciousness itself he finds 
evidence that its operations make sense only in a world. The world 
is not constituted by consciousness, but the fact that there is con- 
sciousness is an indication that there is a world in which conscious- 
ness is at work.” 

In what is unquestionably the best commentary on Merleau- 
Ponty’s thought yet to appear” Alfonse de Waehlens calls Merleau- 
Ponty “a philosopher of ambiguity.” In this he is not criticizing him 
as being ambiguous, but is pointing out a characteristic which Mer- 
leau-Ponty himself sees as essential to philosophy — somewhat as 
Sartre sees the characteristic of “absurdity.” This characteristic 
attaches particularly to the noncausal, dialectical element of his 
thought. This is brought out even more strongly in a work which de 
Waehlens could not consult at the time he wrote his book. In Les 
aventures de la dialectique,** Merleau-Ponty makes clear what he 
thinks the subject-object dialectic must be, if it is to have any validity 
at all; it must remain ambiguous, or it will destroy itself.” He is 
thinking, of course, in terms of history and of its Marxist interpre- 
tation. Herein he is particularly opposed to any dialectic which has 
a determinate end, such as Hegel’s.** Only if the end is not precon- 
tained in the process can the dialectic remain dialectical. It is not, 
however, our purpose to go through the political ramifications of 
Merleau-Ponty’s theory of dialectic. Rather it is to see how it does 
and how it does not contribute to the phenomenological description. 
There is precisely its sense: the description can never be complete, 
since it is concerned with a world in process, and the process cannot 
be predicted, since only that is given which can be described. The 
world in its history does not follow a preconceived model; rather it 
takes on sense through its history, which is truly a history only in 
and through a subject-object dialectic. Our understanding of the 
world, then, depends on the extent to which we go along with the 


59 Ibid., p. 494. 

6° A. de Wachlens, Une philosophie de Tambiguité (Louvain: Publications Univer- 
sitaires de Louvain, 1951). 

61 Les aventures de la dialectique (Paris: Gallimard, 1955). 

62 Ibid., p. 274. 

*3 It is not clear how Merleau-Ponty can interpret Hegel’s dialectic as sinning here 
in a way in which Marx’s does not. 
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dialectic, not to the extent that we master it; and so, finally, Merleau- 
Ponty will not recommend to the philosopher, as did Scheler, a sur- 
render to being, but rather a surrender to the dialectic of being. 

Although the foregoing account, in all its brevity, may have done 
more to point up the differences between Husserl and these four of 
his followers, and of the followers among themselves, it is hoped 
that it will also reveal that which binds them together in a definite 
unity. They agree most of all in their contention that philosophy can 
only consist in an analysis of what is present to consciousness prior 
to philosophical inquiry. Thus, for all of them philosophy is a pene- 
tration to the “sense” of a prephilosophical content of consciousness. 
Each, then, limits himself to a description of what he finds revealed 
in consciousness — each at the same time aware that the description 
itself is somewhat an instrument of the revelation. Their differences, 
it would seem, could have been expected from a grasp of the pre- 
suppositions inevitably involved in the phenomenological frame of 
mind. There is, of course, a certain universality to experience, if 
it be considered abstractly, but in the concrete every thinker has been 
conditioned by a different set of experiences. If he undertakes to 
describe experiences, it is inevitable that many of them will either 
be his own personal ones, or at least those which belong to his intel- 
lectual, political, social, religious, or historical milieu — or they 
will be a combination of all. All of which would seem to argue that 
no two phenomenologists can have exactly the same “intuitions.” A 
solution might be a reasonably complete “history” of human experi- 
ences, but it is doubtful whether that can be accomplished. If, how- 
ever, the phenomenologists will have induced us to re-examine ex- 
perience and be prepared to find revealed there what we have here- 
tofore consciously or unconsciously avoided seeing, their labors will 
not have been in vain. 





The ideal act of the imagination 
is causal, cognitive, creative, a 
balance between the dream and 
the earth, an involvement in the 
finite that is total yet free. 


THE IMAGINATION 
AND THE FINITE 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


HUMAN LIFE, AS OUR OWN intuitions and our greatest writers have 
always told us, is simple and limited. It is a process in which one 
simple moment follows another, in which we take one limited step 
after another, draw one small breath after another. We can do but 
one thing at a time. Even our loves are limited; they leave us or 
die. We are born in helplessness and end in it. The human race is 
not a great complex entity called man, but rather, many individual 
men, each leading his own separate, concrete life, each life having its 
own limited, separate identity. 

The human imagination responds in various ways to the vision that 
is borne in upon it of universal limitation, or particularity.’ It may, 
like the great writers of tragedy, see the everlasting particularity of 
human life as an abyss; the highest dramatic moments of Oedipus 





Eprror’s note: This article will constitute a chapter of a forthcoming book by Father 
Lynch, to be published by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. A tentative title is The Catholic 
Imagination. 

11 am using the word “particularity” here in a quite different sense from the nar- 
row technical interpretation put on it by some literary critics in their discussions of 
particularity as a back-and-forth or cyclic phenomenon in the history of literature. See 
for example, René Wellek’s and Austin Warren's Theory of Literature (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1956), pp. 20-21. Or, see Literary Criticism: A Short History, by W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth Brooks (New York: Knopf, 1957), for a justifiably isolated 
discussion of “the doctrine of particularity” that grew up during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and found its special champion in Joseph Warton (pp. 314-316). 
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and Lear are expressions of this tragic vision, when each of these 
characters finds himself confronting the abyss of limitation. But the 
imagination may, on the other hand, like the writers of comedy, see 
human particularity in the rough and unvarnished guise of a homely, 
everyday reality; out of this comic vision is created a fat and un- 
pretentious character like Falstaff. No matter what form the vision 
takes, however, or what its final goal—whether that be beauty, or in- 
sight, or peace, or tranquillity, or God — the heart, substance, and 
center of the human imagination, as of human life, must lie in the 
particular and the limited image or thing. 

In this world there are generalities about things, but there are no 
generalities. If people and things were themselves generalities, they 
would be far more tractable than they are. In a world of generali- 
ties even our crimes would not bother us. Thus, the last line of a 
sonnet by Allen Tate, in which the poet speaks of “crimes of which 
I would be quit,” is powerful; but it is so only because it has been 
preceded by the account of an actual crime, in which an innocent 
Negro boy was whipped because of a lie of the poet. And, in the 
recent. story called “Zooey,” by J. D. Salinger, one of the characters 
experiences what I would describe as an anti-Buddhistic crisis when 
he comes across a human being who is indifferent to the distinction 
between a boy and a girl. The character describes his feelings in a 
letter home: 

The deeper I get into this goddam letter, the more I lose the courage of 
my convictions. But I swear to you that I had a perfectly communicable 
little vision of truth (lamb-chop division) this afternoon the very instant 
that child told me her boy friends’ names were Bobby and Dorothy. Sey- 
mour [the letter writer's brother and mentor] once said to me—in a cross- 
town bus, of all places—that all legitimate religious study must lead to un- 
learning the differences, the illusory differences, between boys and girls, 
animals and stones, day and night, heat and cold. That suddenly hit me at 
the meat counter, and it seemed a matter of life and death to drive home at 
seventy miles an hour to get a letter off to you. .. .” 

There follows in the story a defense of much of the human ego and 
of many of its feelings, because we are not God, but also — and this 
is perhaps a more direct reason — because it is perfectly all right 


to be a man. 


2 The New Yorker, May 4, 1957, p. 39. 
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This first situation of the imagination, the confrontation of par- 
ticularity, is so fundamental, so sure and so obvious that I hesitate 
to dress it in any of its several possible metaphysical costumes. For 
that may make it seem a kind of recondite truth, somewhat beyond 
the reach of the ordinary mind, which it most certainly is not. To 
use familiar examples, however, the finite is given metaphysical form 
in the concept of haecceitas, the pure and absolute thisness-and-not- 
thatness which the great Scotus saw in all things; in the “inscape” 
which Hopkins, following in Scotus’ footsteps, saw in everything; 
in the single farthing of the Gospel, which was the key to salvation; 
and in the little, sensible things which were the source of insight for 
St. Thomas.” It also appears, less familiarly, in Newman, whose ex- 
traordinarily concrete metaphysics seemed so revolutionary to many 
theologians and philosophers, but who said he was confident that he 
could make all his thought consonant with that of St. Thomas. Here 
is what Newman said about the definite and the limited: 

I am what I am or I am nothing. I cannot think, reflect, or judge about 
my being without starting from the very point which I aim at concluding. 
My ideas are all assumptions, and I am ever moving in a circle. I cannot 
avoid being sufficient for myself, for I cannot make myself anything else, and 
to change me is to destroy me. If I do not use myself, I have no other self 
to use. My only business is to ascertain what I am, in order to put it to use. 
It is enough for the proof of the value and authority of any function which I 
possess, to be able to pronounce that it is natural. What I have to ascertain 
is the laws under which I live. My first elementary lesson of duty is that of 
resignation to the laws of nature, whatever they are; my first disobedience is 
to be impatient at what I am, and to indulge an ambitious aspiration after 
what I cannot be, to cherish a distrust of my powers, and to desire to change 
laws which are identical with myself.‘ 

I shall not be using the language of metaphysics in this discussion 
of the finite. I must, however, note here a difficulty that rises in 


choosing a precise, nontechnical, and nonphilosophical vocabulary 


2 Principium igitur cujuslibet nostrae cognitionis est in sensu (In Boethium de Trin. 
q. 6, a. 2, c.). 

Impossibile est intellectum nostrum secundum praesentis vitae statum quo passibili 
corpori conjungitur, aliquid intelligere in actu, nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata (1, 
q. 84, a. 7, c.). 

For a discussion of the total Thomistic implications of these sentences, see Joseph 
Donceel, SJ.. “A Thomistic Misapprehension?” Tuoucut, XXXII, Summer 1957, pp. 
189-198. 

*A Grammar of Assent (New York: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 272-273. 
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in which to deal with these finite, concrete things and images which 
are at the center of every act of the imagination. (I am, of course, 
not using “image” here in its specialized literary sense, but rather, 
as applying to all the situations, large and small, that have bearing 
on the creative act.) If I were to characterize our definite images 
of the world and of man as the “first materials” of the imagination, 
the very externality of the term would seem to be an admission that 
there are materials in our imagining that have an existence prior to 
being touched by the spirit and attitudes of man—that are, as it were, 
free and unstained by thought or theology. The use of the term “first 
materials” would thus commit me to an aesthetic I consider highly 
dubious, one that assumes we can act in a “free” area of the imag- 
ination, in which all ideas about the finite, as well as all theology, 
are relegated to the category of seconaary and even extrinsic imag- 
inative acts. If I acceded to this, I should be well on the way to 
viewing poetry as “pure poetry” and to an understanding of theology 
as purely “celestial.” 

If I try to use a less innocuous term than “materials,” and call our 
first images the “first facts” of the imagination, I am again in trouble, 
for I am making an autonomizing declaration that a fact is a fact, 
just as a rose is a rose is a rose, without having determined the dimen- 
sions of such facts, or how many levels of being or of human sensibil- 
ity are possibly involved in them. The difficulty becomes if anything 
a little more acute if I use instead the phrase “first problem” of the 
imagination, to describe the finite. For the word “problem” is any- 
thing but innocuous: it is connotative, and, as it is often used, 
would seem to be saying here that the imagination is a high and 
glorious faculty, born with an intent desire to produce insight and 
to bring us to some kind of absolute, but that between us and these 
goals lie the rough, limiting contours of the finite, as a kind of ob- 
stacle.* When we speak of problems, we speak of things that are irri- 
tatingly in the way. And this is the way a certain kind of artist looks 
theologically at the whole finite world. 


5 This attitude is something like what Allen Tate calls the poet's “illusory pursuit of 
essence.” For various strong statements by Tate against every angelic form of the imagi- 
nation that seeks its food elsewhere than in the human fact, see his essays “The Angelic 
Imagination,” “Our Cousin, Mr. Poe,” and “The Symbolic Imagination,” collected in his 
The Man of Letters in the Modern World (New York: Meridian, 1955). 
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Thus we see prefigured, in this difficulty of vocabulary, some of 
the questionable attitudes toward the finite with which this essay will, 
among other things, concern itself. 


I 


Whatever the self is seeking, in its interior life — whether its goal 
be simply insight,” of a human kind, or some transcendent emotional! 
ideal such as peace — it cannot help taking certain attitudes, form- 
ing certain judgments, and this in an immediate, intrinsic, spon- 
taneous way, toward the images of limitation it experiences. I shall 
call such attitudes “theological,” using the word deliberately in its 
broadest sense, to indicate that there is more in ourselves and in our 
images than meets the eye. These attitudes penetrate the images 
themselves, and the two are always mutually forming, creating, some- 
times distorting each other. 

My own attitude toward these images of limitation — which I 
shall state briefly before I take up the contending points of view — 
is that the images in themselves are the path to whatever the self is 
seeking: to insight, or beauty, or, for that matter, to God. This path 
is both narrow and direct; it leads, I believe, straight through our 
human realities, through our labor, our disappointments, our friends, 
our game legs, our harvests, our subjection to time. There are no 
shortcuts to beauty or to insight. We must go through the finite, the 
limited, the definite, omitting none of it lest we omit some of the 
potencies of being-in-the-flesh. This does not mean that we should 
go through it violently, looking for a means to a break-through; that 
would be to try to accomplish everything at one stroke. The finite is 
not itself a generality, to be accomplished in one fell swoop. Rather, 
it contains many shapes and byways and clevernesses and powers and 
diversities and persons, and we must not go too fast from the many 
to the one. We waste our time if we try to go around or above or 
under the definite; we must literally go through it. And in taking 


* As a corollary to the preceding discussion of vocabulary, I may note here that I 
prefer words such as “insight,” “awareness,” “illumination,” “realization,” for the goals 
of the imagination. If I thus avoid showing the rather traditional concern for the rela- 
tion of the concrete to “universal” forms of knowledge, it is because I feel it is ex- 
tremely dubious that the imagination—or metaphysics, properly understood—has as its 
goal the reaching of “universals” in any of the ordinary philosophical senses of that 


word. 
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this narrow path directly, we shall be using our remembered experi- 
ence of things seen and earned in a cumulative way, to create hope 
in the things that are not yet seen. 

But this narrow and direct path through the finite is only one of 
the possible attitudes toward things, people and the self that the imag- 
ination may adopt. I shall cite here four other attitudes that run 
markedly counter to this one. 

1. Some imaginations try to achieve a tenuous, mystical contact 
with the finite, touching it just sufficiently, they tell us, to produce 
mystical vision, but not solidly enough, they add, for their vision 
to be impaired by the actuality of things. These imaginations I think 
of as “exploiters of the real.” They believe the real can be “used” 
in the name of beauty or God, and they will exploit persons or 
things without being particularly interested in either. There would 
seem to be much of this attitude toward finite things in Proust (“for 
often I have wished to see a person again without realizing that it 
was simply because that person recalled to me a hedge of hawthorns 
in blossom”)," or for that matter in certain Catholics who are more 
interested in baptismal statistics than in people. The latter too are per- 
forming an act of the imagination before the finite, and their act in 
this case has a theological disease rooted in it — a disease that may 
affect either theology or the imagination, or both, and which we may 
call “magic.” The “magical” view takes the finite as a bag of tricks, 
or as a set of notes to be played lightly and delicately, in order to 
send the soul shooting up, one knows not how, into some kind of in- 
finite or absolute; that accomplished, the devil take the finite. I like 
to think of the imagination that displays this attitude (or affliction) 
as going around or under or above the real, or using it as a jumip- 
ing-off place, as a sort of resilient, rubbery surface off which to re- 
bound as quickly as possible into various parts of the sky.* 

Such an imagination tries to get as much as possible of heaven out 
of as little as possible of earth, and even the little of earth it does 
touch is not taken seriously in a cognitive way, but is regarded as an 
obstacle and a necessary evil. The effort of this imagination is al- 


7 Swann’s Way (New York: Modern Library, 1928), p. 239. 

® For a literal example of this taking off into space, cf. the analysis of the imagination 
that informs contemporary science fiction by Robert Plank in the article “Lighter Than 
Air, But Heavy as Hate,” Partisan Review, XXIV, Winter 1957, pp. 106-116. 
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ways to remain as uncommitted to the finite as possible. This atti- 
tude perhaps has a counterpart in speculative theology, in those 
Protestant theologians who, filled with a sincere desire for an “un- 
polluted” contact with God, warn us that commitments’ of any depth 
to the real are sinful and that the Catholic Church’s appraisal of it- 
self as a definite and powerful instrument of the finite order is by all 
means the worst of such commitments. 

2. A second and similar imaginative attitude toward the real 
world is that of those who desire to touch the finite as lightly as pos- 
sible in order to rebound, not into a quick eternity or beauty, this 
time, but back into the self. Their aim is to create states of affec- 
tivity, areas of paradise, orders of feeling within the self. Proust 
again provides an example: 

I drink a second mouthful, in which I find nothing more than in the first, 
a third which gives me rather less that the second. It is time to stop; the 
potion is losing its magic. It is plain that the object of my quest, the truth, 
lies not in the cup but in myself [italics mine]. The tea has called it up in 
me, but does not itself understand, and can only repeat indefinitely, with a 
gradual loss of strength, the same testimony; which I, too, cannot interpret, 
though I hope at least to be able to call upon the tea for it again and to find 
it there presently, intact and at my disposal, for my final enlightenment.” 
Intensified or ordered subjectivity is the goal of this attitude; again 
the means are the exploitation, the manipulation, distortion, or re- 
duction of the real. I shall call this attitude “psychologism.” Its 
disdain or impatience with the world is implicit in its images; there 
is no confrontation of reality. 

Psychologism finds its counterpart, in speculative theology, in 
liberal Protestantism,”’ and in the nineteenth-century movement with- 
in the Catholic Church known as modernism, in which all dogma was 


*In this chapter I am not using the word “commitment” in any narrow social or politi- 
eal sense, though the latter is not necessarily excluded. Cf. the general discussion of the 
position of contemporary international literature re commitment and noncommitment in 
the special number of The Times Literary Supplement entitled “A Sense of Direction, 
being an examination of the efforts of writers to keep or regain contact with the every- 
day realities of life in terms of modern literature” (August 16, 1957). 

1° Proust, op. cit., p. 55. 

11] am indicating possible relationships between certain forms of speculative theology 
and literary images of the world only as a method of illustrating the various attitudes 
the imagination may adopt toward the finite. To establish such relationships conclu- 
sively would require formal historical studies (some of which have been made), which 
are outside the range of this discussion. 
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safely removed from application to the real and reduced to a set of 
symbols for the production of religious affectivity. The poetic 
manuals of the psychologizing imagination patronizingly declare 
literature to be noncognitive, in contrast with science and philosophy, 
and only serviceable, therefore, to the purposes of the emotional life. 
One critic, I. A. Richards, speaks of “objectless belief” in describ- 
ing the liberation from the real that the psychologistic imagination 
would have its literature enact. In his opinion “poetry conclusively 
shows that even the most important of our attitudes can be aroused 
and maintained without any belief entering it ai all.”** 

3. A third attitude of the imagination is a well-known variety, and 
has been giver. various names. I shall call it the imagination of the 
“double vacuum” — the two vacuums of heaven and earth. This 
imagination penetrates, at least to some degree, into our human flesh 
and environment; then it recoils, with the weight of some emotion 
(and judgment) such as disgust, boredom, or anger, and flies, in a 
second movement that is unrelated to the first and constitutes an act 
of rebellion and escape, into a tenuous world of infinite bliss. It is 
as though the imagination were divided into two parts, each forming 
a separate movement. On the one hand it plunges down into human 
reality with the attitude, and perhaps the wish, that such reality may 
be hell; on the other hand it plunges back up into heaven and ecstasy, 
though in this case too (as in that of the “magical” ) by what means, 
literary or human, we know not. 

Lionel Trilling, in The Liberal Imagination, discovers a double 
motion of this kind in the novels of Theodore Dreiser (“I have said 
that Dreiser’s religious affirmation was offensive; the offense lies in 
the vulgar ease of its formulation as well as the comfortable un- 
troubled way in which Dreiser moved from nihilism to pietism”).”* 


12In his essay “Poetry and Belief,” in Critinues and Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948, 
selected by R. W. Stallman (New York: Ronald, 1949), pp. 330-333, Richards justifies 
the “pseudo-statements” of poetry by saying: “A pseudo-statement is a form of words 
which is justified entirely by its effect in releasing or organizing our impulses and atti- 
tudes (due regard being had for the better or worse organizations of these inter se).” 
And his remedy for the collapse of belief is “to cut our pseudo-statements free from 
beliefs, and yet retain them, in this released state, as the main instruments by which we 
order our attitudes to one another and to the world. Not so desperate a remedy as may 
appear, for poetry conclusively shows that even the most important of our attitudes can 
be aroused and maintained without any belief entering it at all.” 


13 The Liberal Imagination (New York: Anchor, 1953), p. 30. 
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Sometimes, as Mr. Trilling suggests of Dreiser, such an imagination 
merely reproduces the real order passively, according to its flattest 
dimensions. But in general it seems to me that this imagination can- 
not be accused of failing entirely to confront or to penetrate reality, 
though later I shall raise the question of whether it confronts it in 
its full depth. It often glories, in any case, in the confrontation and 
the facing of facts, and can be rather patronizing in telling us what 
the facts are and in setting itself up as the only realist in the world. 
Its most ironic feature is that its plunge back into heaven is accom- 
panied by vague assertions and undifferentiated thrusts of the will; 
in these it becomes more “theological” than any of the other atti- 
tudes of the imagination with which I have been dealing — though 
I am using the word “theological” here in the purely celestial sense. 

The closest parallel I can find in speculative theology to this third 
imaginative attitude is in the writings of Karl Barth, whom I name 
somewhat hesitantly, since I have no wish to oversimplify important 
issues for the mere sake of providing examples. Barth’s theology 
displays, however, certain aspects that are crucial to my central ar- 
gument regarding the attitude of the imagination toward the finite, 
and I shall be dealing with it in some detail a little farther along. 

4. Those who hold a fourth attitude—a very contemporary one 
— of the imagination toward the finite might be called the “facers 
of facts.” These imaginations tell us that nothing much can come 
out of our reality; that the earth is a kind of Hell Revisited, and 
that there are no forms in men or in things to which we can relate 
ourselves effectively and cognitively so as to produce out of them 
either beauty or salvation.“ The beautiful thing, say these facers 
of facts, is to accept the absurdity and limitation of reality with 
nerve, sincerity, courage, and authenticity. They do not admit the 
validity of the leap back out of this earthly vacuum into some infinite 
realm which the third type of imagination makes. The facers of 
facts believe themselves to be more honest, logical, and consistent 
than the double-vacuum imaginers; and I for one must confess a 


14 For some excellent studies of this problem of the frequent contemporary conviction 
that no positive and really cognitive insight can come out of the structures of human 
nature, see L’Humanisme et la grace, Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques (Paris: 
Editions de Flore, 1950), especially the chapter “Y a-t-il une nature humaine” by Jean 
Guitton, pp. 125-149. 
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certain grudging sympathy with their position — if we are to be 
forced to accept the premise that the finite is a vacuum. The critic 
R. W. B. Lewis has summed up the difference between the two imag- 
inative positions — the third and the fourth — in a comment on the 
work of Graham Greene and Albert Camus: 

Greene induces in us, or seeks to induce, a desperation of the senses, where- 
upon we can, if we are so inclined, make the leap, and desperately infer the 
divine perspective out of the ruins of the human. . . . Faced with absurdity, 
says Camus, these men will not cry: Absurd! they cry: God! It is a quar- 
rel between Camus and Greenc, representing at it does a radical division in 
the whole substance of contemporary culture, which lends the shock of im- 
mediacy to The Power and the Glory. . . . Heaven is at best a dubious in- 
ference from hell; and only by accepting the reality of evil can one have the 
scantiest hope of heaven.*® 


The existentialist literature of the last generation provides many ex- 
amples of this fourth, hell-revisited-without-bouncing-back-if-you-are- 
honest attitude, of which I am giving here only a brief sketch. 


II 


Having described four possible alternative attitudes of the imag- 
ination toward the finite, I now return to my own position, which 
pictures the imagination as following a narrow, direct path through 
the finite. I like to think of this path as single, but it is possible to 
represent it with equal validity as being two paths. With every plunge 
through, or down into, the real contours of being, that is, the imagina- 
tion also shoots up into insight, but in such a way that the plunge 
down causally generates the plunge up. If the reader can conceive 
of the imagination as being completely contained within the limita- 
tions of its finite materials, and yet in some way not so contained in 
its insights, he may have some notion of the effectiveness of this two- 
fold path. It provides the imagination with a perfect entrance into 
things, and yet a perfect separation from them; and the separation 
is accomplished by the fact of the entrance. 

This is not a formula originating with me; it has been stated most 
precisely, so far as I know, by a sixteenth-century Jesuit writing a 
funeral eulogy of St. Ignatius: Non coerceri maximo, contineri tamen 


15 “The Fiction of Graham Greene: Between the Horror and the Glory,” The Kenyon 
Review, XIX, Winter 1957, pp. 70-72. 
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a minimo [it is a divine thing not to be hemmed in by the largest 
limitation and yet to be contained in the smallest]. I quote here 
from a commentary on this Elogium: 

This double and contrary drive of the spirit is the universal soul of the 
Exercises [i-e., the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius], because the problem 
of my free decision—id quod volo—is their center, as it was the central con- 
cern of Ignatius. In the famous fragment of his Pensées, entitled Dispropor- 
tion de !homme, a Pascal will later use the same method of showing us that 
“man is himself the most extraordinary object of nature.” St. Ignatius, who 
is less speculative, goes beyond Pascal in taking hold of liberty as the mystery 
of our being. Whatever the range of its domination, is not liberty, much 
more than the intelligence, the faculty of the possible, a “movement that goes 
beyond” and a negation of limitations? Non coerceri maximo, On the other 
hand, the more distant and extraordinary is its goal the more must it locate 
itself in the most immediate and the most proximate if it is to reach or move 
toward this goal. Contineri a minimo. Rather than destroying each other 


these two movements generate each other. . . .** 


The formula as stated thus answers an objection that may be raised 
in the name of liberty, or freedom: that such a penetration into the 
definite or limited will keep our imaginative instincts from achieving 
the free, lofty, or wide vision that they aspire to, and that gives the 
taste of liberty despite all confinements. For the movement described 
is predicated not only upon total involvement in the finite, but at 
the same time upon total freedom — not freedom from involvement, 
but freedom in and through involvement, contineri a minimo. We 
are being told by the author of the Elogium that the imagination or 
the soul must involve itself if it is to achieve freedom or insight. 
He was speaking, of course, about the nature of the spiritual life, 
and I am speaking here about poetic and literary processes, but there 
is no reason why the one should not illuminate and assist the other, 
provided the differences between them are respected but not exag- 
gerated.** 

This description of the imaginative process is not altogether satis- 


16 Gaston Fessard, S.J., La Dialectique des exercices spirituels de Saint Ignace de 
Loyola (Paris: Aubier, 1956), p. 173. ° 

17 For an instance of the tendency to exaggerate the differences between the two see 
M. Maritain in the Partisan Review symposium on the current religious revival among 
intellectuals (XVII, April 1950, pp. 32/3), and my objection that such an exaggeration 
would tend to undermine the confidence of both Catholic and non-Catholic poets, in 
“Religion and the Intellectuals,” THoucut, XXV, December, 1950, pp. 681-691. 
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factory, however, and must be regarded as provisional, for it still 
has somewhat the effect of locating the things called insight or beauty 
in the sky — where I wish at all costs to avoid placing them. What 
I am endeavoring to formulate is an ideal attitude for the imagina- 
tion in relation to the finite — ideal in the sense that it preserves a 
balance, somehow avoiding the conflict that threatens the imagina- 
tion in an act in which it is apparently being drawn in two directions 
at once: down into the concrete, up into the unlimited. 

We are all driven by a need for maximum beauty and insight, and 
at the same time we wish for a habitation in the inescapable minima 
of human life. Yet we cannot tolerate a permanent dissociation be- 
tween the two. We wish on the one hand to grasp “meaning” to the 
full, so that there is no pain of questioning left, and on the other 
hand we have an equal longing for pure, unalloyed, concrete objects, 
and for not having to go beyond them to get at meaning, joy, or 
illumination. This double longing exists in all of us. We want the 
unlimited and the dream, and we also want the earth. 

The problem of imagination, confronted by the concrete, is to 
avoid this dichotomy; the attitude I am proposing as a model for it is 
exemplified in Christology, where the conflict has been resolved once 
and for all, I believe, in a continuous, open, and dynamic way. In 
the words of St. Paul, “Wherefore he saith: Ascending on high he 
led captivity captive; he gave gifts unto men. Now, that he ascendeth, 
what is it, but because he also descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth? He that descended is the same also that ascended above 
all the heavens, that he might fill all things.”** God Himself had no 
need to go further than His eternal Christic, anointed Word to grasp 
Himself from all eternity; and certainly, being no better than God, 
we too need go no further than the earthly concrete, limited Christ 
for the grasping of everything. Whether we believe in Him or not, 
He represents an ideal point at which the imagination can relax the 
strain of its double aspirations; if He is there, then at that point at 
least we can keep penetrating more and more deeply into the detail 
of Him who is penetrating the detail of life as a way to Life, and let 
the other side of the picture — the dream, the divine, the unlimited, 
the freedom, the beauty — take care of itself. 


18 Used by the Church in the epistle of the Mass for the feast of the Ascension. Cf. 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 4:8-10. 
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We would be disparaging Christ and disparaging the finite if we 
were to assign to Him an improperly transcendent character and to 
the finite, through which He walked, any negative or deprecatory 
quality. This is precisely what is done, however, in the attitude I 
have called that of the “double vacuum” — that which I mentioned 
earlier as being displayed in the theology of Karl Barth. In that 
theologian’s work we find an attitude that is precisely the opposite 
of the relaxed and affectionate attention to the detail of Christ’s 
“penetrating” life that I have set forth as an ideal for the imagina- 
tion to follow in its relation to the concrete. 

Barth shook the theological world and is still shaking it some- 
what by the publication of his magnificent commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. I use the word “magnificent” here to denote the pow- 
erful, prophetic quality of this work, and I feel the same word can 
be applied fairly to traditional Protestant theology in general just 
as it may be used in connection with many ventures of the contem- 
porary imagination. Much of the public strength of Protestantism 
lies in its magnificent, poetic defense of the unconditioned trans- 
cendence of God, and its glowing picture of human nothingness, while 
Catholicism is often caught, as a result of its own logic, in a state 
of nonmagnificence. This last was the unhappy fate of the Jesuits, 
for instance, in their encounter with Pascal and with Jansenism, a 
doctrine which has been called Puritanism using the back door of 
the Church. The Society of Jesus was in the seemingly unworthy 
and even vulgar position of sticking too close and too long to human 
facts and needs; Pascal was able to strike a powerful blow against 
it by adopting the stance of magnificence and setting out to de- 
fend God against the element of religious vulgarity in what is termed 
“casuistry.” 

Now Barth would seem at first glance, in his Christology, to be 
insisting on the definiteness and particularity of Christ as the narrow 
gate, with all the scandal and religious vulgarity this still represents 
to the pure intellectual. For he declares that “His [Christ’s] life is 
a history within the framework of history, a concrete event in the 
midst of other concrete events, an occasion in time and limited by 
the boundaries of time; it belongs to the texture of human life.” 


19 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, tr. by Edwyn C. Hoskins (London: Oxford, 
1933), p. 103. 
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No one—not even Kierkegaard—-has declared with a more ad- 
mirable rhetoric that Christ is the isolated, solitary, and unique 
Moment in the presence of which all other befores and afters have no 
power. In a sense, therefore, Barth represents Him as the greatest 
possible Particularity ever to enter the cosmos. 

If Barth had in his commentary been satisfied with this Particu- 
larity as a focus for the imagination’s progress toward insight, or the 
soul’s toward the absolute, he might have written a more complicated, 
and more valid, theology. As it is, however, this Particularity of 
Christ serves only as a means to the destruction of Christic and all 
particularity before the face of the living God. Christ, for Barth, 
is not the thing that in art has caused the nose and the face and the 
ears and the hair of man to emerge more sharply; He is, rather, the 
historical moment that most closely corresponds to the deepest exis- 
tential sense of nothingness in man. He it is who smashes the definite 
before the unconditioned, and thus makes possible the great Protes- 
tant cry of “nevertheless” that Barth tells us comes from the uncon- 
ditioned Will (God loves us despite all). It is impossible to have 
a “therefore” in this theology. The great historical Christic moment 
is meant to cancel all history. Drama, which at every step involves 
a “therefore” or a “consequently,” is thus made impossible, for 
Barth, by Christ. “Men are forgiven by God only when He condemns 
them.” And finally Barth had this to say of the great Particularity: 


His [Christ’s] greatest achievement is a negative achievement. He is not 
a genius, endowed with manifest or occult powers; He is not a hero or leader 
of men; He is neither poet nor thinker;—My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? Nevertheless, precisely in this negation, He is the fulfillment 
of every possibility of human progress, as the Prophets and the Law conceive 
of progress and evolution, because He sacrifices to the incomparably Greater 
and to the invisibly Other every claim to genius and every human heroic or 
aesthetic or psychic possibility, because there is no conceivable human pos- 
sibility of which He did not rid Himself. . . . In Him we behold the faith- 
fulness of God in the depths ¢{ Hell. The Messiah is the end of mankind, and 
here also God is found faithful. On the day when mankind is dissolved the 
new era of the righteousness of God will be inaugurated.” 


20 [bid., p. 97. It is with hesitation that I do not in these pages substitute the word 
“Barthians” for the personal name of Karl Barth. At any rate the latter is probably 
not happy te be ranked among the Barthians! We can leave it to the professional 
theologians to decide how far he has moved away from the troublesome dichotomies 
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I do not wish to minimize the dimensions of the theological problems 
confronted by this thinker, but I cannot discuss them fully within 
the confines of this essay. I am concerned, rather, with the kind of 
imagination that is created for us by such a theological prototype. 

It is, it seems to me, an imagination that takes (as I indicated in 
calling it the imagination of the “double vacuum”) one existential 
and nonhistorical plunge down into the nothingness of man and an- 
other equally nonhistorical plunge up into the complete Otherness 
of God; and there is, according to Barth’s commentary, the adversa- 
tive connection of “nevertheless” between the two plunges. Super- 
ficially the lines of the movement of this imagination are the same 
as those of the twofold path I discussed earlier, the path defined by 
the author of the Elogium of St. Ignatius, in which the connection is 
“therefore.” But in fact the two imaginative movements (each 
double) are toto caelo different. In the one instance there is real 
causality and creativity in the relation between the passage through 
the finite and the movement toward insight; in the other there is no 
causal or cognitive relationship between the two, unless the word 
“recoil” can be said to involve a relationship. 


Ill 


The question posed by the above discussion of contrasting atti- 
tudes of the imagination toward the concrete would seem to be: How 
can the literal and the transcendent be brought together in anything 
resembling a harmony? It is not, it seems to me, at all a question 
of the one overcoming the other, as some critics would have us be- 
lieve. We are told that symbols will “overcome” the element of the 
literal in our lives, but who wants to overcome the literal? Who, if 
he were honest, would not be happier if he knew that beauty and 





of his original position. Apparently the latest study of Barth is the monumental work, 
fruit of ten years of research, by Father Henri Bouillard: Karl Barth, 3 vols. Vol I: 
Génése et Evolution de la Théologie dialectique. Vols. I-III: Parole de Dieu et Exis- 
tence humaine (Paris: Aubier, 1957). In an article-review in Etudes (January 1958, 
pp. 112-115) Xavier Tilliette praises Father Bouillard’s work as magisterial and sym- 
pathetic (it took the original form of a Sorbonne defense in the presence of Barth). 
It is a pleasure to repeat here, as descriptive of Bouillard’s spirit the citation from 
Lacordaire with which this article closes. “Je ne cherche pas 4 convaincre d’erreur mon 
adversaire, mais 4 m'unir 4 lui dans une vérité plus haute.” At any rate, we have reason 
to know that the reform theologian “is moving toward a re-evaluation of the Incarnation 
and of the ‘Humanity of God.’” 
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understanding were completely contained within the literal, the plain, 
ordinary, completely self-enclosed fact that meets the eyes and ears? 


The ideal solution would be that the world should “signify” with- 
out becoming less actual in the doing.” Our hope must be to discover 
such symbols as can make the imagination rise indeed, and yet keep 
all the tang and density of that actuality into which the imagination 
descends. It might be well at this point to look at the work of a great 
writer who dealt precisely, in literary terms, with this problem of 
finding the means for relating our highest dreams to the human. 

There is no reason to think that Dostoevsky ever came in contact 
with the terms of the present discussion. But if he had troubled to 
formulate his idea of the function of the literary imagination, he 
would in all likelihood have been tempted to say that it was an in- 
strument with which to break through to some kind of absolute and 
unlimited realm that had little, if any, relation to the concrete. 
Dostoevsky was an epileptic, and he may have been tempted to hope 
that literature could provide consistently the kind of unearthly il- 
lumination that epilepsy seemed to give in occasional flashes. One 
piece of evidence for this is the remarkable moment of vision de- 
scribed by the epileptic Myshkin in The Idiot: 

That there was, indeed, beauty and harmony in those abnormal moments, 
that they really contained the highest synthesis of life, he could not doubt, 
nor even admit the possibility of doubt. He felt that they were not analogous 
to the fantastic and unreal dreams due to intoxication by hashish, opium or 
wine. Of that he could judge, when the attack was over. These instants were 
characterized—to define it in a word-—by an intense quickening of the sense 
of personality. Since, in the last conscious moment preceding the attack, 
he could say to himself, with full understanding of his words: “I would give 
my whole life for this one instant,” then doubtless to him it really was worth 
a lifetime. For the rest, he thought the dialectical part of his argument of 
little worth; he saw only too clearly that the result of these ecstatic moments 
was stupefaction, mental darkness, idiocy. No argument was possible on that 
point. His conclusion, his estimate of the “moment,” doubtless contained 
some error, yet the reality of the sensation troubled him. What more un- 

21 There is an analogy in biblical exegesis for this notion of the world’s “signifying.” 
Nicolas of Cusa cites three different possibilities: What is a figure or sign can be a 
thing only, ut res tantum; or a sign only, ut signum tantum; or a thing and a sign 
together, ut res et signum. ‘This would seem to be the kind of double operation within 


one thing that I have been describing. Cf. C. Spicq, Esquisse d'une histoire de [exégése 
latine au moyen age (Paris: J. Vrin, 1944), p. 341. 
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answerable than a fact? And this fact had occurred. The prince had con- 
fessed unreservedly to himself that the feeling of intense beatitude in that 
crowded moment made the moment worth a lifetime. “I feel then as if I 
understood those amazing words—‘there shall be no more time.’” And he 
added with a smile: “No doubt the epileptic Mahomet refers to that same 
moment when he says that he visited all the dwellings of Allah, in less time 
than was needed to empty his pitcher of water.”** 


Whatever name we give to what impelled Dostoevsky, whether it 
was “the wonderful yearning for the abyss” or something other than 
that, he did undergo temptation as he described the immediate in- 
finites accessible to Myshkin (and to his own imagination) in the 
supreme moment of the epileptic seizure — and, in his work, we can 
see him overcoming it. His absolute desires must often have been in 
terrible conflict with his instincts as a writer, but he did finally, judg- 
ing from the work, reject the possibility of any real insights emerg- 
ing from such flashes of illumination. 

Let me take as an example of this rejection a few scenes frem The 
Brothers Karamazov, dealing with some critical moments in the life 
of the character Alyosha. The passages I shall quote, from the end 
of Book VII of The Brothers, are quite rhetorical, read out of context, 
and are not without their own spiritual overstatements and excesses; 
but the rhetoric and the excess will help at this point, I think, to 
clarify the issue, by showing the antipodes which the imagination 
manages to reach, for Dostoevsky. Here is Alyosha in ecstasy with 
relation to heaven: 


The vault of heaven, full of soft, shining stars, stretched vast and fathom- 
less about him. The Milky Way ran in two vast streams from the zenith to 
the horizon. The fresh, motionless, still night enfolded the earth. The white 
towers and golden domes of the cathedral gleamed out against the sapphire 
sky. The gorgeous autumn flowers, in the beds round the house, were slum- 
bering till morning. The silence of earth seemed to melt into the silence of 
the heavens. The mystery of earth was one with the mystery of the stars. . . . 


and with relation to the earth: 


Alyosha stood, gazed, and suddenly threw himself down on the earth. 
He did not know why he embraced it. He could not have told why he longed 
so irresistibly to kiss it, to kiss it all. But he kissed it weeping, . . . and 


22 The Idiot (New York: Dutton, 1953), pp. 214-215. 
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vowed passionately to love it, to love it forever and ever. “Water the earth 
with the tears of your joy and love those tears,” echoed in his soul. 

What was he weeping over? 

Oh! in his rapture he was weeping even over those stars, which were shin- 
ing to him from the abyss of space, and “he was not ashamed of that ecstasy.” 
There seemed to be threads from all those innumerable worlds of God, link- 
ing his soul to them, and it was trembling all over “in contact with other 
worlds.” He longed to forgive every one and for everything, and to beg 
forgiveness. Oh, not for himself, but for all men, for all and for everything 
. . . never, all his life long, could Alyosha forget that minute.** 


Now the whole question is, how did Alyosha get there? How did 
he get to the top of the heavens and down to the earth, in such a way 
as to embrace in fullness the whole of both (non coerceri maximo) ? 
If we look carefully through the earlier parts of Book VII, I believe 
it will become quite clear that he got there through having first of all 
embraced the definite by a complete and humanly perfect entrance, 
and having found it to be creative and cognitive. He makes a perfect 
passage through the whole of a situation, and we as readers do it 
with him. The situation is partial; it is only one step in the adventure 
of the imagination, and therefore limited. But as it is met and walked 
through it is not partially human, a half-human act, but totally human 
and able therefore to produce the reverberations of the totally human 
in Alyosha and in us (contineri a mimimo). 

It is just as well to note here (for future discussion) that this ques- 
tion of how the part can contain the whole is possibly the crucial 
question, not only for the imagination but for the whole of human 
life; how we answer it determines whether or not partial quantities 
of any kind — of action, of commitment, or simply of literary form, 
such as metaphor or synecdoche — make any sense for human or 
for poetic cognition, or are merely futile. Watching Alyosha now 
will help us to deal with this question another time. 

He has arrived at the earth and the heavens and the fullness thereof. 
But he has first arrived at Zossima, and at Grushenka. Father Zossima 
is the holy monk whose dead body has putrefied much sooner than 
the reigning dogma of the Russian Church allows without contrain- 
dications to sanctity. It is the sudden moment of consternation this 
event causes in the monastery, and in Alyosha, that sets the imagina- 





23 The Brothers Karamazov (New York: Modern Library, 1950), pp. 436-437. 
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tion of Dostoevsky working so brilliantly in Book VII. In the famous 
Grand Inquisitor scene, in Book VI, he had allowed himself to pic- 
ture a battle of pure dialectic between Ivan Karamazov, who attacks 
God and discredits the earth, and Zossima, who champions God and 
restores the earth (but by a dubious kind of transcendental thinking 
and by literary sleight-of-hand). Perhaps, the scene completed, 
Dostoevsky became caught up in the powerful charge made by Ivan 
and a little ill at ease over the defense offered by Zossima. At any 
rate, with the embattled dialectic of Ivan and Zossima still rolling 
about the sky in splendid fury, the novelist decided to put the two 
positions into the lists against each other on the lowlier and more 
fateful level of the literal and the limited human scene, thus setting 
himself a task of limited but ultimately real cognition. The deceased 
elder had said in one of his exhortations, “Men love the downfall 
and disgrace of the righteous.” Dostoevsky now proceeds to test 
this idea against the conscience not of speculation but of reality it- 
self, against his own Russian reality and not that of the cosmos. 
Where Ivan and Zossima had wrestled in the sky, he as man and 
artist now descends into the finite for the truth, for the insight, for 
the peace. 

He had performed such a feat of descent before, in The Possessed. 
The solitary, incredibly strong revolutionary has become a stock 
figure in our time, though a dangerous one. It is part of the romantic 
myth that surrounds this figure that he is the archenemy and the great 
challenger of God, the splendor of occupying such a position being 
undeniable and quite satisfying. I am not the first to point out that 
the legend of the revolutionary is but a mask to hide his real inten- 
tion: behind his challenge of God lies a desperate desire to reduce 
all mankind to a least common denominator of life, in order to pre- 
sent a united front against every invasion by the spirit. Dostoevsky 
knew this, but he also knew that to communicate his insight he had 
to expose the pretensions of such a figure, lay them open for judg- 
ment, within the terms of a human act. The pretensions of Stavrogin, 
the archrevolutionary of The Possessed, are so exposed in the terrify- 
ing final moments of the confessional scene, in which he comes to 
the monk Tihon, confident, without being aware of it, that he has at 
last committed the ultimate crime, in his seduction of a young child. 
(This same kind of break-through has been tried, elsewhere in the 
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novel, by another character, Kirillov, in the form of suicide.) Dos- 
toevsky could have failed, in this scene. Celestial admiration can 
get in the wey of insight. But in The Possessed the splendid move- 
ment of the revolutionary toward confession is matched by terror on 
the part of the monk, who knows he must respond to the confession 
with a terrible word — and that word is “ridiculous.” 

Surely this word, spoken at this moment and in this action, is 
more shattering than an army with all its banners, in battle array. 
It is a poetic, an imaginative, a cognitive word in the highest sense 
of these terms. It cuts like a two-edged sword into the Buddhistic 
dream of Stavrogin, the revolutionary who stands above all reality, 
poised like a dancer in infinite space, whose movements, unlike ours, 
need not be executed upon the floor of the eaith, who need not breathe 
Russian air or face the reality of a Russian child. Such dissociations 
from the real very often produce not the mysticism or the dream or 
the power or the poetry they seek, but, as in this case, the ridiculous. 
The word is a vision into an inscape, and a choice: It chooses the lines 
of the real as they are determined by poetic insight; it is judgmental 
and prophetic, as the imagination of Dante in the Purgatorio is al- 
ways both as it seeks this ledge and not that, seeks the truth in the 
flesh as the narrow and definite way. Any judgmental exposure or 
routing-out of this revolutionary based on celestial judgments, ar- 
rived at by means of the pure concepts in the top of the head, as it 
were, has been made unnecessary by this one word, “ridiculous.” 
The weapons of art, we may conclude, are terrible and not merely 
ornamental. They are the cognitive allies of the Holy Ghost and, as 
Aristotle said, they are indeed more philosophical than history; they 
are superior to history and superior to pure concepts. The mind that 
has descended into the real has shot up into insights that would have 
been inaccessible to pure concepts. 

In Book VII of The Brothers Dostoevsky catches some of the forms 
of envy and love in a similar act of limitation, using the same weapons 
he used in this scene of The Possessed. Earlier in The Brothers, as 1 
have said, in a great “celestial” debate God, the Mighty One, had 
been pulled down from His seat by Ivan, and Zossima, using con- 
cepts from the top of his head, had not quite succeeded in putting 
Him back. Now Dostoevsky attempts an act of earthly cognition. 
Let me see, he says to himself, if the corpse of the monk, stinking 
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beyond expectation, will do better than the top of his head, or at 
least work with it in a posthumous alliance. 

The monk is dead and stinking, and this apparent outrage against 
all sanctity has happened. (Only let us remember in what follows 
that sanctity has very little to do with the matter; or better, that sanc- 
tity, like beauty and God, will take care of itself if we but follow 
the facts.) It is a time to try men’s hearts, for “men love the down- 
fall and disgrace of the righteous.” “It was the most natural and 
trivial matter,” Dostoevsky tells us in his adroitly unassuming way. 
“T should, of course, have omitted all mention of it in my story, if 

.., he continues. But he is about to use the trivial matter as an 
instrument for xploration of various individuals’ hearts and 
ideas. I count fourteen such explorations within a few pages, and 
the importance of the total must not be minimized, for each heart, 
though different from that of all the other actors on the scene, serves 
to illuminate every other and all serve to illuminate the counterheart 
of Alyosha. The imagination of the novelist is not entering into one 
heart or one finite, that is, but into many, for this is the way the finite 
is made: first by number and later by time. 

We start at the very surface of the soul, with the monk from Ob- 
dorsk, who is all ears to the general excitement, listening everywhere, 
and whispering on all sides. All he knows is that something is up, 
and this is for him the holy and the unholy; it is all accomplished 
on that level, of “something is up.” Then the action shifts to Madame 
Hohlakov, into a certain kind of feminine finite, onto the level of 
intense curiosity (yes, men are curious too), where it is necessary 
to have a report, 4 la TV, on “everything that takes place,” delivered 
quickly, succinctly, every half-hour. This is fun, this failure that 
has overtaken the righteous, and now we are beginning to have some 
insight into what kind of fun it can be. Of course, next, “the unbe- 
lievers rejoiced,” but we miss the point of the fun of some believers 
if we do not see that they are having more joy out of the situation 
than the unbelievers. Now, further, Father Zossima, like every holy 
man, had his enemies, and their delight at the smell oi decomposi- 
tion “can hardly be imagined” — and yet it can, through the pene- 
trating help of all these other imaginings. There is an irony here, 
that the instrument Dostoevsky uses to reveal the vindictive state of 
the souls of Zossima’s enemies should be the revelation of the equally 
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vindictive state of the souls of his friends. They take the whole affair 
personally, with a “you can’t do this to me” attitude. We are begin- 
ning to see the whole picture now, but only through the light cast by 
all the different and definite souls depicted. Even when the revela- 
tion seems to come from the top of the head or through certain ra- 
tionalizations drawn from theology, it is still the heart and the soul 
speaking: “It shows God’s judgment is not as man’s,” or “It must be 
a sign from heaven,” begins to be quoted learnedly all over the place. 
This marks the entrance of a type of theologian on the scene. And 
when the strict old monks begin to offer up their habitation of righte- 
ous piety as a source of insight, for Dostoevsky, into what it means 
to pull down the mighty from their seats, then there is the very devil 
to pay. Let the mad hyperascetic, Father Ferapont, speak for them, 
in a passage whose effect is astonishing, for we are now far below 
the first surfaces of the finite: 

“Casting out I cast out!” and, turning in all directions, he began at once 
making the sign of the cross at each of the four walls and four corners of 
the cell in succession. . . . “Satan, go hence! Satan, go hence!” . . . He was 
wearing his coarse gown girt with a rope. His bare chest, covered with gray 
hair, could be seen under his hempen shirt. His feet were bare. As soon 
as he began waving his arms, the cruel irons be wore under his gown could 
be heard clanking. . . . “The dead man, your saint,” he turned to the crowd, 
pointing with his finger to the coffin, “did not believe in devils. He gave medi- 
cine to keep off the devils. And so they have become as common as spiders 
in the corners. And now he has begun to stink himself. In that we see a 
great sign from God.” . . . “He did not keep the fasts according to the rules 
and therefore the sign has come.” . . . “He was seduced by sweetmeats, ladies 
brought them to him in their pockets, he sipped tea, he worshiped his belly, 
filling it with sweet things and his mind with haughty thoughts.” . . . “You 
learned men! You are so clever you look down upon my humbleness.” . . 
“Tomorrow they will sing over him ‘Our Helper and Defender’—a splendid 
...them—and over me when I die all they'll sing will be “What earthly joy, 
a little canticle.” . . . “My God has conquered! Christ has conquered the 
setting sun!” he shouted frantically, stretching up his hands like a little child, 
shaken by his tears and spreading out his arms on the ground. Then all 
rushed up to him; there were exclamations and sympathetic sobs . . . a kind 
of frenzy seemed to take possession of them all.** 


The dialectic of the previous Books V and VI, much of it in the 


24 Ibid., pp. 402-405. 
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name of a righteous and victimized humanity, had come close to pull- 
ing God from His throne, exposing Him as the villainous one, while 
man, poor man, is victimized by his innocent pain. But in Book VII 
the tables are turned, and the search is on for one or two just souls 
who would not gladly pull anyone down from his earthly seat. For 
the moment the young Alyosha and Grushenka, the woman of ill 
repute, fill the bill. Each had intended to destroy the other’s cause, 
and Rakitan would have destroyed the cause of both. But Alyosha 
is saved, as is Grushenka in another way, first of all by his grief for 
the monk, in the midst of the stench (“the sting of it all was that the 
man he loved above everything on earth should be put to shame and 
humiliated”). We are confronted here by the simplest situation in 
the world: the straight and unbending entrance, despite the floods of 
distortion by which it is surrounded, of a human imagination into 
the real. The eye as it sees enters into the thing as it is seen. He 
whom I loved is dead. It is as simple as that, and everything else 
around Alyosha is a lie of nonbeing. His is an absolute and un- 
swerving commitment to the exact articulations of reality, the com- 
mitment of grief. This is the beginning of insight and of the grasp- 
ing of heaven and earth and of salvation: “The great grief in his 
heart swallowed up every sensation that might have been aroused, 
and if only he could have thought clearly at that moment, he would 
have realized that he had now the strongest armor to protect him 
from every lust and temptation.” All the other actors are twisting 
reality, in the name of some private dream or infinite; they refuse 
to enter by the narrow gate. It is by this gate, narrow but full of 
cognition, the part containing the whole, that Alyosha arrives at the 
fullness of heaven and earth. 

It is clear that as this total imaginative act of Dostoevsky took place 
within his own mind, so all these characters represent the history of 
that one mind as it ploughs, in a short span of time, through the 
images of nonbeing and into that narrow gate that leads the imagina- 
tion to freedom and to truth. In this same way God’s imagination 
has in His own creative act cut through all the lies of impossibility, 
penetrated into the last bit of mud at the hidden bottom of the sea, 
to illuminate the lines of possibility and reality. /nfulsit is His word. 
He hath “shone through” to bring into view the articulations of 
reality, as the imagination of every great artist shines through the 
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darkness. The few simple words which Newman, that great analyst 
of the concrete, chose for his tombstone might be used to sum up the 
whole vocation of the human imagination: Ex umbris et imaginibus 
in veritatem. Out of shadow and phantasy into truth. 

But within our present earthly context the truth is narrower than 
the lies. It is indeed a narrow gate, the gate of the finite, the limited, 
and the definite. It is very small (contineri a minimo) but it is full 
of power (non coerceri maximo). It is narrow but complicated, and 
the imagination must seek it by all the ways that are proper to it. 





In a misty region somewhere 
between rejection of innocence 
and bereavement over its loss, 
the novels of Graham Greene 
lie captive to his own limited 
ideas. 


THE LOST WORLD OF 
GRAHAM GREENE 


JOSEPH M. DUFFY, JR. 


The Child is father of the man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety 
WorpsworTH 


I can only answer, that either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence . . . if there be a God, 
since there is a God, the human race is implicated in some terrible aboriginal 


calamity. Newman. From Greene’s epigraph to 
The Lawless Roads. 


At THE END OF Huckleberry Finn Huck announces: “But I reckon 
I got to light out for the territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt 
Sally she’s going to adopt me and civilize me, and I can’t stand it. 
I been there before.” These are the last words of Twain’s novel, and 
the reader is left with the question of whether Huck does “light out 
for the territory” or whether he submits to the ordeal of civilization. 
That the question can even arise indicates an at least ambiguously 
optimistic turn in this great grim novel. Having observed on his 
river journey so much of the civilized world — its sudden violence 
and death, its particular vanities and deceits, its jangling irritations 
— Huck still retains, nevertheless, a dream of innocence in that 
American Eden beyond the frontier — the territory. 
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Many years later, another American whose innocence is not per- 
haps so much tough and resilient like Huck’s as soft and uncom- 
promising like Jack Armstrong’s ends his fictional career on a Sireté 
slab in Saigon, Indochina. Alden Pyle, the title character in Greene’s 
The Quiet American, is the most recent in the literary procession of 
traveling Americans who in their blue-eyed innocence go out to en- 
counter their fate in the wide world and experience disillusionment 
and, in some cases, death. For his experience Huck needed only to 
embark on a raft on his native Mississippi; James’s Americans 
erossed the Atlantic to Europe; and, in our time, Alden Pyle made 
a still more adventurous and exotic journey —to Asia. Aithough 
Pyle reminds us, on account of his American character, of Twain’s 
and James’s heroic figures, our interest in The Quiet American is not 
a patriotic one, not even in the literary sense. Our concern here is 
with a significant aspect of Greene’s fiction. The Quiet American 
contains Greene’s most recent working over of a theme that has occu- 
pied him in various other contexts: the precarious and ambiguous 
course of innocence in a fallen world. 

The artistic merit of The Quiet American is not present matter 
for extensive discussion. But it should at least be noted that in the 
United States this novel has received more extraneously hostile criti- 
cism than it deserves — political hostility chauvinistically expressed. 
The title character is an inadequate and inept representation, but 
the novel is not so remarkable a failure as is, for example, that piety 
of some critics, The End of the Affair, and it is hardly more notable 
in promising so much and achieving so little than that other modishly 
perverse tract, The Heart of the Matter. For this essay, however, 
the importance of The Quiet American is in its portrayal of power- 
fully motivated innocence as a dangerous form of madness that needs 
to be controlled or eliminated. “ ‘God save us always from the inno- 
cent and the good,’” says the protagonist, Fowler, as he discusses 
Pyle with a French Sireté officer; and he quite properly adds that 
the Frenchman, as a Roman Catholic, would not understand Pyle’s 
kind of goodness.’ 

While this concern with innocence is not new in Greene’s fiction, 
the events in The Quiet American provide for a more thoroughly 


1The references of The Quiet American are to The Viking Press edition. Elsewhere 
and throughout, they are to the Heinemann Uniform Edition of Greene’s novels. 
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savage and explicit rejection of it than elsewhere. Alden Pyle is 
killed because he was too innocent to live: that is Fowler’s analysis 
as he talks to the Sireté officer. Pyle is killed because he was too 
innocent to live in Graham Greene’s fictional version of the world: 
that is the qualification the reader adds on a basis of acquaintance 
with the earlier novels. Physical death or a death of the spirit is 
the gesture of rejection Greene commonly makes toward his inno- 
cent characters. Despite numerous threats to their innocence and 
despite their paradoxical maturity, Else in The Confidential Agent 
and Coral in The Power and the Glory are both uncorrupted chil- 
dren — unlike Brigitta, the priest’s child, who is “bad through and 
through” and who in her ancient depravity is an almost allegorical 
figure of the corrupt fruit of a sinful union. Else had “all the inno- 
cence of a life passed since birth with the guilty.” “Life hadn’t got 
at” Coral yet although she had lost her faith at ten and although she 
displays an adult self-sufficiency compared with the childlike infirm- 
ity of her parents. Both children exhibit a fundamental attribute 
of innocence: they had learned neither how to betray nor, in turn, 
how to escape betrayal — they both die violently. In “The Base- 
ment Room,” the boy, Philip, suffers a death of the spirit and does 
nothing with his life because he cannot face up to the consequences 
of a world lost through a double betrayal — the butler, Baines’s, 
and his own. Philip passes from innocence to a lifelong limbo of 
otiose dilettantism. In an effort to achieve identity, Rose, in Brighton 
Rock, offers her innocence to Pinkie dumbly, even stupidly, but with 
fierce and loyal conviction as though it had palpable form and she 
were a votary at its sacrifice. What she is finally left with is not the 
paradoxical hope of future damnation (which would make life tol- 
erable for her) but the devastation of her love through betrayal 
(which loss, one assumes, will make life intolerable for her). In 
The Power and the Glory, the martyr’s story — so simple, so senti- 
mental, so pure — is contrasted throughout the action with the sordid 
reality of the hunted priest’s career. The book of the martyrs, says 
one of the characters, is “like our own childhood.” Like childhood’s 
illusion, however, its romance is betrayed by the facts of adult exis- 
tence: the whiskey priest’s coward) y “Excuse” before the firing squad 
mocks the sweet conviction of the martyr, Juan’s, heroic “Viva el 


Cristo Rey.” 
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“Innocence is like a dumb leper who has lost his bell, wandering 
the world, meaning no harm,” says Fowler. This is the case in The 
Quiet American where the well-intentioned Pyle with his dog, his 
Unitarianism, and his old-fashioned code of honor is responsible for 
a murderous bombing. At the same time, Fowler, who eventually 
betrays Pyle and who is ideologically indifferent, cynical, and cor- 
rupt, is half-drawn toward Pyle’s innocent idealism (Pyle is much 
more strongly attracted to Fowler — the inclination, familiar as a 
theme in American literature, of innocence to experience). On one 
occasion Fowler wonders whether he is not wrong in his cynicism 
though right in his facts and whether Pyle is not “right too to be 
young and mistaken” and “perhaps a better man for a girl to spend 
her life with.” Elsewhere Fowler considers Pyle’s “innocent ques- 
tion: Are you playing straight?”, and he reflects nostalgically on “a 
psychological world of great simplicity, where you talked of Democ- 
racy and Honor without the ‘u,’ as it’s spelled on old tombstones, and 
you meant what your father meant by the same words.” 

That world — that young world of dependable loyalties and im- 
maculate assurance — is as dead as those who lie under the tomb- 
stones, as remote as Eden, as far away as childhood. Still, a per- 
ception of what it was like remains even for Fowler. For Greene the 
nostalgia for it exerts a much stronger tug on his affections. It ac- 
counts for his admiring portrayal in a late story, “The Destructors” 
(1954), of an episode from the golden age of recklessly destructive 
childhood: a group of boys, beautifully and innocently free of mal- 
ice, tear a house to pieces. It accounts for Scobie’s compulsion in 
The Heart of the Matter, in idealized memory of his own dead child, 
always to see the objects of his pity as children whom he does not 
wish to see betrayed by life’s experience — his wife, his mistress, 
the suicide, Pemberton. It accounts, too, for the pathos (or, more 
accurately, the sadistic bathos) in Rose’s plight as her loyalty draws 
her ineluctably away from her innocence to Pinkie and finally to the 
betrayal of that loyalty, “the worst horror of all.” 

“There is something about innocence one is never quite resigned 
to lose,” thinks the narrator in the story, “The Innocent”; while 
Scobie feels that “innocence must die young if it isn’t to kill the souls 
of men.” Under the pressure of these two not incompatible but mu- 
tually abrasive attitudes a tense climate of action and reaction de- 
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velops in Greene’s world: somewhere in the region between bereave- 
ment and rejection one must face up to life — not to the possibili- 
ties of happiness one had imagined or had been promised as a child 
but to the probability of suffering beyond one’s most terrifying child- 
ish nightmares. By his preoccupation with the theme of innocence 
in his work, Greene reveals a nostalgia for that lost world, the child- 
hood of the race. It is an idealized and romantic nostalgia, and 
Greene is, in some of his simplicities, a fallen-away Wordsworthian 
whose bright illusions have not simply faded into the light of com- 
mon day but have become murky and grotesque. 

In a 1952 note to the Uniform Edition of his first published novel, 
The Man Within, Greene describes that work as “embarrassingly 
romantic” and explains his reprinting it as “one sentimental gesture 
towards his own past, the period of ambition and hope.” The pro- 
tagonist, Andrews, and more notably his mentor, Carolyn, are more 
purely romantic figures engaged in more purely romantic action — 
the plot involves idealized love and friendship against a background 
of piracy — than any of Greene’s later characters. But many of 
these other characters as well as the incidents might have been spun 
out of romantic daydreams. Raven, in A Gun for Sale, is both an 
anarchistic gunman and the heroic victim of a loveless society; D., 
the professor of medieval literature turned secret agent in The Con- 
fidential Agent, sails back at last to his homeland, probably to a 
patriot’s death, accompanied by a beautiful young English heiress; 
and even Fowler epitomizes in some respects the dissolute foreign 
correspondent enjoying a sybaritic exile in an exotic land with an 
exotic mistress. 

Just as Greene attempts to avoid, however, a sentimental treat- 
ment of innocence in his characters by disappointing their hopes, he 
tries to avoid the creation of romantic idols by harsh and even sad- 
istic mutilation. Raven is, after all, only a pitifully thin figure whose 
power is in his gun; D. is aging and ineffectual and even his rescue 
is brought about by his rival in love; and Fowler is desperately 
afraid of the loneliness of middle age. Nevertheless they are not 
cut down enough nor, indeed, can they be, for they are inalterably 
romantic in nature and this is a basis for their torment. They can 
neither live down to the world as it is nor up to their dream of the 
world as it should be. In Brighton Rock Greene attempts both to dis- 
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pel the romantic illusion and to compel its operation when he per- 
verts the Wordsworthian reference in describing Pinkie who is al- 
most always called simply the Boy: “the slatey eyes were: touched 
with the annihilating eternity from which he had come and to which 
he went.” Pinkie is, in fact, a romantic character: he preserves his 
virginity as ferociously as the most besieged maiden ever defended 
her innocence and he adventures toward damnation with as pas- 
sionate piety as the most fervent chevalier quested for the Holy Grail. 

One has the general suspicion about Greene’s treatment of the 
romantic or innocent figure that he is trying to exorcise a spell or 
kill the thing he loves — a perfectly legitimate murderous gesture on 
the part of the artist provided that he manages to give the lethal 
act a convincing form. One’s suspicion is manifestly supported by 
Greene’s travel book, Journey Without Maps, which is an overtly 
romantic document. Unlike those fictional Americans who voyaged 
_ out from innocence to experience, Greene journeyed from experi- 
enced Europe to Africa in quest of a primordial innocence of the 
race. Significantly he did not travel to the United States where, as 
he notes in a later travel book, The Lawless Roads, innocence is of a 
special kind: it is horrible, egoistic, and exclusive, that of the ivory 
tower or of a “sinless empty graceless chromium world.” For an 
answer to his question of what led civilized man astray, Greene pre- 
ferred “going deep” into Africa: 

To-day our world seems peculiarly susceptible to brutality. There is a touch 
of nostalgia in the pleasure we take in gangster novels, in characters who 
have so agreeably simplified their emotions that they have begun living again 
at a level below the cerebral. We, like Wordsworth, are living after a war and a 
revolution, and these half-castes fighting with bombs between the cliffs of 
skyscrapers seem more likely than we to be aware of Proteus rising from 
the sea. It is not, of course, that one wishes to stay for ever at that level, but 
when one sees to what unhappiness, to what peril of extinction centuries of 
cerebration have brought us, one sometimes has a curiosity to discover if 
one can from what we have come, to recall at which point we went astray. 


Near the end of the volume Greene looks back over his trip and 
generalizes about his experience: 

This journey, if it had done nothing else, had reinforced a sense of dis- 
appointment with what man had made out of the primitive, what he had 


made out of childhood. Oh, one wanted to protest, one doesn’t believe, of 
course, in ‘the visionary gleam’, in the trailing glory, but there was some- 
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thing in that early terror and the bareness of one’s needs, a harp strumming 
behind a hut, a witch on the nursery landing, a handful of kola nuts, a 
masked dancer, the poisoned flowers. The sense of taste was finer, the sense 
of pleasure keener, the sense of terror deeper and purer. It isn’t such a gain 
to have turned the witch or the masked secret dancer, the sense of super- 
natural evil, into the small human viciousness of the thin distinguished mili- 
tary grey head in Kensington Gardens with the soft lips and the eye which 
dwelt with dull lustre on girls and boys of a certain age. 


Back in England Greene concludes with this observation as he waits 
in the Customs shed: “the only loot I had brought with me, was as 
far back as one needed to go, was Africa: the innocence, the vir- 
ginity, the graves not opened yet for gold, the mine not broken with 
sledges.” 

Journey Without Maps is not a conventional travel book. It is an 
admirably complex and literary autobiographical effort more fin- 
ished and more successful as an artistic object than much of Greene’s 
fiction. It is the author’s celebration of a decadent and romantic as- 
piring gesture. Some readers may turn away from its sophisticated 
primitivism and long for, perhaps, the exquisitely civilized conver- 
sation of The Sacred Fount. Still, the volume is an artistically worthy 
one and helpful throughout for an understanding of Greene’s fiction. 
The anti-intellectualism, for example, the appreciation of unalloyed 
and natural expressions of power, the gratitude for certain assured 
though paid-for loyalties among the Africans — all presented ex- 
plicitly in Journey Without Maps — appear in one form or another 
in the novels. After reading Journey Without Maps one has a clearer 
sense of the relationship between Greene’s apparently cinema-true 
acknowledgment of the seediness of things as they are and his ro- 
mantic yearning for things as they might have been or ought to be. 
One understands the masochistic satisfaction he must have derived 
from the creation of certain characters and situations and one per- 
ceives that his artistic failure is sometimes the result of an incom- 
plete objective definition of a subjective attitude that is so notably 
romantic and sentimental. In such a statement as the following from 
Journey Without Maps, on his baptism in Nottingham, one realizes 
in his typical noticing of the seedy the calculated pain Greene in- 
flicts on himself as he contrasts the world observed with the world 
remembered: “I couldn’t help feeling all the way to the newspaper 
office, past the Post Office, the Moroccan cafe, the ancient whore, that 
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I had got somewhere new by way of memories I hadn’t even known 
I possessed. I had taken up the thread of life from very far back, 


from so far back as innocence.” 


After The Power and the Glory, which is probably Greene’s most 
certain artistic achievement, one novel attracts more attention than 
the rest for its more complete integration of character, action, and 
theme. That novel, which the author catalogues among his enter- 
tainments, has a critical bearing on this discussion, for its theme 
is bereaved acquiescence to the loss of innocence. Or, to put it an- 
other way, it is the account of the maturing of a modern man. The 
Ministry of Fear was published in 1943 and its setting is war-time 
London. The setting is especially suitable since it is at once a theater 
of civilian life and a battleground. Universally in his fiction Greene 
asserts that the world is a battleground whatever appearance of peace 
persists. The war in Greene’s fiction is between classes as in /t’s a 
Battlefield and The Confidential Agent; between the forces of law 
and those opposed to law as in A Gun for Sale, Brighton Rock, and 
The Power and the Glory; or between literally warring armies as in 
The Quiet American. These are but facets of the general and endur- 
ing battleground over which men move often unaware that any great 
conflict is being waged: a battleground which — to adapt Kinglake, 
the historian of the Crimean War whom Greene quotes in his epi- 
graph to It’s a Battlefield — has “no entirety, no length, no breadth, 
no depth, no size, no shape. .. .” This constant struggle involves man 
and man, man and God, man and Satan, God and Satan. Life which 
began in a garden goes on now among the ruins where the dangers 
of violence and treachery always portend. In every novel of Greene’s 
betrayal is a critical issue for those who are no longer innocent: be- 
trayal of friendship or of the marriage vow or of country or of God. 

Like most of Greene’s other protagonists, Arthur Rowe in The 
Ministry of Fear is alienated from the society in which he lives. Al- 
though he has the appearance and many of the characteristics of an 
ordinary man, there is one extraordinary fact in Rowe’s past which 
accounts for his exile: he has murdered his wife out of pity for her 
suffering. Released from the sanitorium to which he had been re- 
manded after his trial, Rowe, a former journalist, is unable to par- 
ticipate even in his country’s war effort. At the outset of the novel 
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he is established as a man anguished by private guilt and living des- 
ultorily in a familiar city like a stranger in a foreign land. He has 
lost or rejected his identity except in terms of the past, not the im- 
mediate past, but the past of his childhood. 

At the beginning of the first book which is entitled The Unhappy 
Man, Rowe is attracted to a pathetically festive charity bazaar be- 
cause it reminds him of the fétes of his childhood: “The féte called 
him like innocence: it was entangled in childhood, with vicarage 
gardens, and girls in white summer frocks, and the smell of herba- 
ceous borders, and security.” His thoughts go back to those childhood 
fétes and to the purchase, at one of them, of a secondhand copy of 
Charlotte Yonge’s The Little Duke.’ Here, too, in this Bloomsbury 
square in bombed London, on this little plot of ground which is like 
“a child’s garden,” Rowe finds a “dingy” copy of The Little Duke 
and “with aching heart” buys it in commemoration of that other 
happier period. But the féte is no more like those of his childhood 
than he is like the boy he once was: the féte is the first of a series 
of disguised evils to be encountered by Rowe. By entering it, in his 
yearning for the past, Rowe “came towards his doom.” Its bunting 
and good cheer, its inevitable clergyman, its bustling lady in the print 
dress and floppy hat are all falsely reassuring images concealing a 
personal and national menace. The sponsoring organization, Com- 
forts for Mothers of the Free Nations (which is ironically asso- 
ciated with the protection of children), is engaged in stealing na- 
tional secrets and Rowe becomes involved in their activity by his 
homely success in winning a cake containing a microfilm. When 
Rowe refuses to return his prize, the smiling faces turn sinister and 
threatening. His pleasant recollection of innocent security subverted, 
he leaves. 

Rowe lives alone in a room “like a man camping in a desert.” 
With its association of drought the desert is an image of Rowe’s 
present as are the actual ruins of the city which seem part of his own 
mind and as is the monotonous and solitary prison to which he com- 
pares the city and himself. In such images of sterility and solitude 


2 Quotations from The Little Duke are used as epigraphs for each section of The 
Ministry of Fear. The actions and emotions of the historical romance of childhood are 
thus always ironically juxtaposed with the reality of the adult adventure. Greene's care 
in finding appropriate references is a measure of his novelistic conscientiousness here. 
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and confinement, the present is opposed to the past which is always 
associated with openness, with gardens, with the country, with na- 
tural life. In his room Rowe keeps The Old Curiosity Shop and David 
Copperfield which he reads over and over “‘not so much because he 
liked them as because he had read them as a child, and they carried 
no adult memories.” Huck’s longing for innocence turned for its 
fulfillment toward a journey in space: Rowe’s required a more diff- 
cult and poignant passage — backward in time. Even the knife he 
“tenderly” carries with him “as his last treasure” is a schoolboy’s 
knife and the bombs that fall over London mutter “like a witch in 
a child’s dream, ‘Where are you? Where are you? Where are 
you?’” 

After an attempt is made on his life, Rowe is sufficiently roused 
to try to find out what forces threaten him. His next experience with 
disguised evil — again a mask of innocence — occurs during an en- 
counter with a couple, ironically named Hilfe, at the headquarters 
of Comforts for Mothers of the Free Nations. The Hilfes, young 
siblings, Austrian refugees, fair, open, and charmingly familiar with 
each other, stand before Rowe, at their first meeting, like “a Victorian 
family group.” Anna Hilfe reminds Rowe of his dead wife and he is 
drawn to her as if in her “his own unhappiness recognized a friend.” 
The brother and sister listen to his strange story with “a frank and 
friendly interest” and their encouraging presence inspires in Rowe 
a desire at last for shared confidence and an escape from the soli- 
tary confinement of self. He looks longingly toward their candid 
youth: “there was still the bloom of youth upon them — they still 
expected life to offer them other things than pain and boredom and 
distrust and hate. . . . They reminded him of children who liked 
stories.” As they talk, however, Hilfe asserts that murder has be- 
come respectable because it pays and that he himself has known at 
least six such respectable murderers. With “a blithe innocence,” he 
gently explains the situation, “his very pale blue eyes unshocked 
and unshockable.” Listening to Hilfe, Rowe finds his image of the 
world undermined by the knowledge that there is no sure demar- 
cation between the old peaceful world of “people who attended gar- 
den fétes, who went to Matins, who spent week-ends in the coun- 
try and played bridge for low stakes and had an account at a good 
grocer’s” and the muted secret world of the “genteel forgers who 
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had never actually been charged or the corrupter of a child” — or 
of a so-called mercy-killer like himself. This knowledge would thus 
establish Rowe, at least in society’s eyes, as a more ordinary person 
than he believes himself to be — ordinary in a society whose garden 
has been successfully invaded by the serpent and where almost every- 
one, apparently, is burdened by a squalid secret guilt. 

The truth about Hilfe which does not become clear until the end 
of the novel is that this blue-eyed gently childlike man is an aban- 
doned and nihilistic figure ready to betray all the world including his 
own sister. Hilfe is like a child as a psychopath is like a child or, 
still better, is like such a possessed child as Miles in “The Turn of 
the Screw” who carries with him jauntily the secret of his evil. Hilfe 
has no capacity for suffering in the moral sense, is incapable of re- 
morse, and is haunted by none of the common neurotic adult terrors. 
Late in the novel he is shown waking to the accusing presence of his 
sister and Rowe with the easy confidence of a child in a nursery. 
At this point when Hilfe smiles like a boy admitting everything with 
perfect candor, Rowe inadvertently smiles back — so contagious is 
the sweet reassurance of this deadly confidence man. 

Hilfe’s first betrayal of Rowe which is disguised to look like help 
leads Rowe to flight from the police for involvement in an apparent 
murder. In his new engagement with life, curious and harried as it 
is, Rowe moves toward an understanding — not, indeed, an accept- 
ance — of what the world is really like. His grieved awareness is 
revealed in a broken dream in an underground air-raid shelter. Un- 
derneath the bombed city, among the hundreds of other refugees, he 
dreams of a summer’s tea-time on the lawn at home when as a child 
of eight — with the knowledge of the guilt of his manhood — he tries 
to persuade his incredulous and doting mother that he is a murderer. 
Awakening in “the dim lurid underground place,” he looks around 
at the recumbent figures sheltering there: 

Rowe thought: this would be a dream, too, to her; she wouldn't believe 
it. She had died before the first great war, when aeroplanes—strange crates 
of wood—just staggered across the Channel. She could no more have im- 
agined this than that her small son in his brown corduroy knickers and his 
blue jersey with his pale serious face—he could see himself like a stranger in 
the yellowing snapshots of her album—should grow up to be a murderer. 


Rowe falls back into the dream and forces the truth on his mother: 
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“This isn’t real life any more,” he said. “Tea on the lawn, evensong, 
croquet, the old ladies calling, the gentle unmalicious gossip, the gardener 
trundling the wheelbarrow full of leaves and grass. . ..” 

His mother smiled at him in a scared way but let him talk 
“.. . up above the Germans are methodically smashing London to bits all 
round me. You remember St. Clement’s—the bells of St. Clement’s. They’ve 
smashed that—St. James’s, Picradilly, the Burlington Arcade, Garland’s 
Hotel, where we stayed for the pantomine, Maples and John Lewis. It sounds 
like a thriller, doesn’t it, but the thrillers are like life—more like life than 
you are, this lawn, your sandwiches, that pine. You used to laugh at the 
books Miss Savage read—about spies, and murders, and violence, and wild 
motor-car chases, but dear, that’s real life: it’s what we've all made of the 
world since you died. I’m your little Arthur who wouldn’t hurt a beetle and 
I’m a murderer too. The world has been remade by William Le Queux.” He 
couldn’t bear the frightened eyes which he had himself printed on the cement 
wall; he put his mouth to the steel frame of his bunk and kissed the white 
cold cheek. “My dear, my dear, my dear. I’m glad you are dead. Only do 
you know about it? do you know?” He was filled with horror at the thought 
of what a child becomes, and what the dead must feel watching the change 
from innocence to guilt and powerless to stop it. 

“Why, it’s a madhouse,” his mother cried. 

“Oh, it’s much quieter there,” he said. “I know. They put me in one for 
a time. Everybody was very kind there. They made me librarian. . . .” He 
tried to express clearly the difference between the madhouse and this. “Every- 
body in the place was very—reasonable.” He said fiercely, as though he 
hated her instead of loving her, “Let me lend you the History of Contem- 
porary Society. It’s in hundreds of volumes, but most of them are sold in 
cheap editions: Death in Piccadilly, The Ambassador's Diamonds, The Theft 
of the Naval Papers, Diplomacy, Seven Day's Leave, The Four Just Men... .” 


Somewhat later, as Rowe, a desperate and penniless fugitive, con- 
templates suicide from the Thames Embankment, his plight is de- 
scribed. He has found out about the world, but he is not prepared 
to apply the world’s standards to his own case. Remorse over his 
wife’s murder and over the failure of society to punish him still 
haunts him. Although, it is pointed out, murderers are often ordi- 
nary men, Rowe is a good man as well as a murderer with primi- 
tive ideas about Justice derived from childhood teachings. Conse- 
quently Rowe is not ordinary but a monstrous anachronism: 

Arthur Rowe was monstrous. His early childhood had been passed before 
the first world war, and the impressions of childhood are ineffaceable. He 


was brought up to believe that it was wrong to inflict pain. . . . He learned 
before he was seven what pain was like—he wouldn’t willingly allow even 
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a rat to suffer it. In childhood we live under the brightness of immortality-—— 
heaven is as near and actual as the seaside. Behind the complicated details 
of the world stand the simplicities: God is good, the grown-up man or woman 
knows the answer to every question, there is such a thing as truth, and justice 
is as measured and faultless as a clock. Our heroes are simple: they are brave, 
they tell the truth, they are good swordsmen and they are never in the long 
run really defeated. That is why no later books satisfy us like those which 
were read to us in childhood—for those promised a world of great simplicity 
of which we knew the rules, but the later books are complicated and contra- 
dictory with experience; they are formed out of our own disappointing 
memories—of the V. C. in the police-court dock, of the faked income tax 
return, the sins in corners, and the hollow voice of the man we despise talking 
to us of courage and purity. The little duke is dead and betrayed and for- 
gotten; we cannot recognise the villain and we suspect the hero and the world 
is a small cramped place. The two great popular statements of faith are 
“What a small place the world is” and “I’m a stranger here myself.”* 


The weakness of these passages should be evident. Although the 
reader is moved by them in an obvious way, behind the movement 
of his feelings he is irritably conscious of the author exacting sym- 
pathy through extrinsic and maudlin devices. The dream in the first 
instance is not unlikely, Rowe is sentimental about his past, and the 


underworld setting appropriately suggests a lost paradise above. 
But the material of the dream and its expression are so apt and ex- 
plicit, so insistently right as an explanation, as to seem mechanical 
and contrived. Its sequence does not seem to arise from pressure 
within the character but rather appears to be managed from with- 
out by the author in overt delineation of Rowe’s predicament. More 
disturbing still is the second instance on the Embankment where the 


5In this statement about the personal growth of consciousness of evil in the world, 
one is again reminded of the American literary preoccupation and of James's observa- 
tion, in his study of Hawthorne, of our national movement out of the garden of the pre- 
Civil War period: “The subsidence of that great convulsion has left a different tone 
from the tone it found, and one may say that the Civil War marks an era in the his- 
tory of the American mind. It introduced into the national consciousmess a certain sense 
of proportion and relation, of the world being a more complicated place than it had 
hitherto seemed, the future more treacherous, success more difficult . . . the good Ameri- 
can, in days to come, will be a more critical person than his eundinnest and confident 
grandfather. He has eaten of the tree of knowledge . . . he will be, without discredit 
to his well-known capacity for action, an observer. He will remember that the ways 
of the Lord are inscrutable, and that this is a world in which everything happens. . . - 
The balanced acceptance of the world as it is as expressed by James contrasts notably 
with the romantic sentimentality of Greene. Perhaps for that reason James's sense of 
evil seems more convincing—and more deadly—than Greene's. 
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shift in point of view brings the reader out of the fictional world al- 
together and face to face with the author’s convictions which turn 
out to have the same sentimental flaccidity as those of his character. 
Here, as elsewhere in Greene, the reader is not drawn, through his 
experience with a suggestively rendered fictional crisis, toward an 
awareness of what James called “mysteries abysmal”; instead he is 
compelled to a reading of a prose statement about “life.” 

Precisely because of their weakness, however, because so much 
is spelled out, these passages are useful in this discussion. At these 
points where failure threatens most formidably, the novel’s thematic 
concern is most apparent. One is never quite resigned to the loss of 
innocence; yet one must live with oneself and in a fallen world. We 
go back to that sentiment. Rowe’s solution of the dilemma here is 
to jettison himself and world — to throw himself into the Thames. 
At the beginning of the novel his retention of the thread of innocence 
led like an umbilical cord back to the womb of childhood and it was 
possible for him to exist—however painfully — in that state of with- 
drawal. His life, if it could be called that, was private and his re- 
jection of the world was based upon a rejection of his own mature 
guilty identity. A solitary he had no feelings about the world out- 
side himself except to note with satisfaction that the walls of the city 
were falling like bars broken in the prisonhouse of his memory. 
Through his adventures the world has intruded on him and he is 
forced to recognize it. What he perceives is the extensiveness of the 
loss: his own fall is simply microcosmic of a general upheaval. Not 
only would he not be recognized by his mother for what he had done 
with himself: the world would not be recognized by her for what it 
had done with itself. Nevertheless, Rowe’s grief is intensified rather 
than consoled by public suffering; and in his flight he feels more ex- 
cluded from society than before. 

Rowe does not commit suicide but lives to be betrayed again, this 
time by a decayed Dickensian figure whose professed business is 
the sale of books on landscape gardening and who is first seen benevo- 
lently feeding birds on the Embankment. Through the guile of the old 
man, Rowe and Anna Hilfe are trapped in an immense and labyrin- 
thine hotel. Their imprisonment ends when Rowe opens a suitcase 
given him by the bookseller and a bomb explodes. The second book 
of the novel is called The Happy Man and its first section, Conver- 
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sations in Arcady. Here, at a sanitorium, Rowe is a happy Arcadian, 
indeed, for the bomb blast, which did not harm Anna Hilfe, has left 
him a partial amnesiac; his identity is gone, even his name, and he 
is called “Digby.” Without any memory of his life after eighteen, 
Rowe feels “inexplicable happiness as though he had been relieved 
suddenly of some terrible responsibility.” In this sanitorium, an 
artificial Eden insulated from the world and self-sustaining even to 
the production of its own food, a fountain drips soothingly outside 
Rowe’s window and a,garden profuse with apple trees and flowers, 
rambles down to a stream and a big untidy pond, a garden “which 
should have belonged to childhood and only belonged to childish 
men.” Rowe has returned to a state of innocence which is here shown 
to be, as Fowler claims in The Quiet American, a form of insanity 
or at least of infirmity of mind. 

Rowe’s innocence is, of course, as artificial as its setting, the sani- 
torium which is presided over by a noble-faced fanatic. Neverthe- 
less his progress until the end of the novel is to recapitulate the his- 
tory of the individual and of the race: to journey toward the disas- 
ter of loss of innocence. He reads newspapers and finds out about 
the war. More important, Anna Hilfe visits him and he falls in love 
with her: “The experience was as new to him as adolescent love: he 
had the blind passionate innocence of a boy: like a boy he was driven 
relentlessly towards inevitable suffering, loss and despair, and called 
it happiness.” Rowe is like an adolescent, too, when, feeling like a 
schoolboy breaking out of his dormitory, he attempts one night to 
aid another and unjustly confined patient. In his excursion through 
the sanitorium to find the prisoner, Rowe enters an attendant’s room 
and notices with a sense of sadness and disquiet its soiled dinginess: 

The nursing home was something artificial, hidden in a garden. Was it 
possible ordinary life was like this? He remembered a lawn and afternoon 
tea and a drawing-room with water-colours and little tables, a piano no one 
played and the smell of eau-de-Cologne; but was this the real adult life to 
which we came in time? had he, too, belonged to this world? He was sad- 
dened by a sense of familiarity. It was not of this last he had dreamed a 
few years back at school, but he remembered that the years since then were 
not few but many. 


Rowe is not exiled from his Eden, but he breaks out of it to give 
himself up to Scotland Yard for— as he thinks — murder. The 
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remaining sections of the novel are mainly concerned with a conven- 
tional but excitingly managed pursuit of the spies. As he rides 
through London with the Yard agents, Rowe once again undergoes 
an education about the world. Life seems not so simple and grand 
as he had imagined it to be and the ruins of London shock him: 
“Jerusalem must have looked something like this in the mind’s eye 
of Christ when he wept. . . .” But Rowe’s innocence persists and his 
adventure with Scotland Yard resembles one of the stories of his 
boyhood which always had happy endings gnd which were never 
“disturbed by a sense of pity for the beaten side.” Rowe’s capacity 
for pity is submerged in his still not completely recollected past and 
he does not understand suffering because he has forgotten he has 
ever suffered. Exhilarated by the romantic activity ja which he is 
involved, Rowe withholds certain information from the police and 
pursues the leader of the spy ring alone. Like that other innocent, 
Alden Pyle, Rowe is dangerous because the case urgently concerns 
national security and is not a matter for individual action. He is 
dangerous to himself as well: whereas Pyle suffered the loss of his 
life, Rowe destroys his own happy innocence by trapping the leader, 
Hilfe, who reveals to him his guilt as murderer of his wife. The dis- 
closure is made during an air-raid in the squalid surroundings of a 
lavatory in Paddington Station. Here against the insistently anti- 
romantic background of “the smell of disinfectant, the greyish basins, 
and the little notices about venereal disease,” Rowe’s romantic dream 
ends: “The adventure he had pictured once in such heroic terms had 
reached its conclusion in the Gentlemen’s.” 

In discovering his guilt, Rowe completes the journey away from 
innocence and reaches maturity, achieves full identity. The last book 
of the novel is called The Whole Man and the final section, Journey’s 
End. But the end is also the beginning of another journey for Rowe, 
a longer and more treacherous one. Once again he is able to feel 
pity, that portentously uncertain mark of security; and out of pity 
and out of love he lies to Anna Hilfe about his knowledge of him- 
self pledging them both to a lifetime of lies. Rowe joins a Ministry 
of Fear which is “as large as life” and to which “all who loved be- 
longed.” From the false freedom of a false innocence, Rowe who has 
been literally and metaphorically imprisoned throughout the novel 
advances willingly into a new and enduring prison — to “the sad 
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world of shared love.” One can, it seems to Rowe at last, “exag- 
gerate the value of happiness.” With these words the novel closes. 

This reading of The Ministry of Fear does not by any means ex- 
haust the possibilities of the novel. The ambiguous nature of pity, 
which is as important here as in The Heart of the Matter, has hardly 
been touched upon. Greene’s technical achievement in description, 
in minor characterization, in the creation of suspense, and in the 
representation of movement has not been examined; and the faults 
of the novel have largely been ignored. Aside from the palely de- 
fined character of Anna Hilfe, these stem as usual from Greene’s 
overexplicitness about his subject and also from his tendency dis- 
ingenuously to suggest a problem or to hint additional meaning with- 
out sufficient fictional support: the reference at the conclusion of the 
novel to Rowe’s desire to atone for the death of his first wife by suf- 
fering with his second adds a baffling complication to his final atti- 
tude and the gratuitous use of religious metaphors throughout the 
novel is pretentious and misleading. 

But the main concern of this paper has been the discussion of the 
theme of innocence. That this theme is fundamental to The Ministry 
of Fear cannot be denied; and an understanding of it here leads to 
a greater understanding of Greene’s other fiction. Such an under- 
standing would have helped those critics who were startled by The 
Quiet American. In Greene’s fiction, therefore, despite the massive 
romantic ache, the child is not so much father to the man as a ghostly 
ancestor nearly as remote as our first parents. For Huck, perhaps, 
the Golden Age was not an altogether temporal state: he could still 
visualize a journey to it in space. But for Greene’s characters it can 
be reached only by a life-denying journey in time or by a crossing 
over of that ineffable interior border into madness. In our time in- 
nocence must be drowned as the innocent Pyle is literally drowned; 
it needs to be pushed back “where it properly belonged — under the 
Atlantic surge,” as Scobie notes about his own case. The lost Eden 
commemorated by Greene in his fiction is a distant paradigm luster- 
lessly perceived from a battlefield where all the contestants wear 
upon them the mark of implication in “that terrible aboriginal ca- 
lamity.” 

The danger in such a long discussion as this is that it may be taken 
as an overestimation of Greene’s achievement. Such a conclusion 
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would not be accurate. Although Greene is a figure to be reckoned 
with among contemporary novelists, he has given evidence again 
and again of crucial shortcomings in his fiction. Despite his evi- 
dence at hardness in A Gun for Sale, Greene is sentimental in the 
association of Raven with Christ in his lonely homelessness at Christ- 
mas; and in The End of the Affair he is crudely sentimental in his 
regeneration of that modern Magdalen, Sarah Miles with her out- 
rageous miracles. Early in A Gun for Sale the reader is expected to 
feel a sympathy for Raven that nothing in his character justifies. 
Again, Sarah is not more convincing in her relations with God than 
with her other lovers; nor is the operation of grace in her case any 
more satisfying than was the descent of a god from a pulley on the 
Greek stage. Both the gunman as hero and the fallen woman as saint 
have a private romantic appeal for Greene that they can hardly be 
expected to have for the reader who does not look back with over- 
whelming nostalgia on the adventure stories of his youth or who has 
not undergone a strange conversion. 

That Greene has shown himself to be a captive of his own limited 
ideas about life would not be a wholly damaging reflection except 
that he has spread the same ideas with tedious insistence over such a 
large body of work and has only rarely enriched them through his 
form. More critical as a judgment is the recognition of Greene’s 
general failure to liberate these ideas from the nest of personal pas- 
sion out of which they are hatched; they almost never freely inform 
his fictional world but, instead, are obviously manipulated by the 
author. The Christ-Judas analogy in The Power and the Glory is 
blatant and the magically hopeful conclusion of that novel almost un- 
dermines its previously established conviction. The amount of ex- 
traneous speculation spent on The Heart of the Matter would support 
the contention that it is an incompletely fictionalized theological 
problem. In Brighton Rock, even if the source of some of Pinkie’s 
thoughts could not be found in Greene’s nonfiction, that character 
would still not be altogether credible because his quite unlettered 
mind too often operates like that of an ex-seminarian experimenting 
with satanism. 

Consequently Greene’s seedy vision in his novels never impresses 
the reader as great pessimistic fiction of the quality, for example, of 
Our Mutual Friend or The Secret Agent. Observed in full perspec- 
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tive much of Greene’s work appears thin, superficial, and monoton- 
ous. He has never created a fully dimensioned world but only the 
worn surface of a world. Nevertheless it is a surface that we recog- 
nize and often accept as convincing. Limited as his success has been, 
Greene is frequently a skillful though derivative craftsman who even 
when he makes the mistake of putting into his novels as much as 
he thinks and feels produces satisfactorily engrossing objects. The 
End of the Affair, which is ultimately a bad novel, interestingly 
mingles first person narrative with a diary adaptation of the epis- 
tolary method. At a more successful level the use of the interior 
monologue in England Made Me is effective for revealing the influ- 
ence of the past on the present problems of the main characters. As 
a delineation of class conflict in contemporary society, /t’s a Battle- 
field has a distinctive independence of its own; yet it also provides a 
lesson in demonstrating how far one novelist can go in borrowing 
from another in structure, character, and plot — the source in this 
case is Conrad’s The Secret Agent. In The Quiet American, the flash- 
back is brilliantly used to enforce suspense and to deepen the reader’s 
awareness of the protagonist’s predicament. And in his best fiction 
Greene has memorably shown certain representative figures under- 
going the ordeal of life in our time: in England Made Me, the glib 
shabbily dishonest young man with the falsely assumed Eton tie 
futilely prolonging a life that ended when he was a schoolboy; in 
It’s a Battlefield, the Assistant Commissioner, stirred by desire for 
absolute convictions and moved only by practical loyalty to his job, 
courteously closing the door of a friend’s house so that she will not 
be disturbed by the report of a gun aimed at himself; in The Quiet 
American, the spiritually empty European morosely awakening from 
an opium dream beside his Asiatic mistress; and in The Ministry of 
Fear, the lovers silently looking forward to their life together like 
two explorers facing from a mountain top the enormous dangerous 
plain ahead. 
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WE ARE TRULY LIVING IN A Jules Verne age. The year 1958 has 
witnessed a Jesuit in New York exchanging seismic information by 
telephone with a fellow Jesuit at the South Pole. This telephone con- 
versation from the Fordham University Seismic Observatory to the 
South Pole was not an isolated or freak phone call. The Reverend 
Daniel Linehan, S.J., at the South Pole, using an amateur 40-watt 
transmitter, has maintained regular phone communication with his 
confreres in Boston, New York and various parts of the world. The 
reason for this is an interesting and significant one. He and two other 
Jesuits are currently doing International Geophysical Year work in 
the Antarctic. 

The title of this brief notice of their activity is perhaps somewhat 
pretentious. It does not pretend to cover all the activities of Jesuits 
engaged in the Geophysical Year — this would call for a volume. 
As President of the Jesuit Seismological Association the writer feels 
qualified to discuss only the activities of the three members of the 
Association who have taken up temporary domicile in the Antarctic. 
Father Daniel Linehan, of Boston College, is at the South Pole as 
technical adviser to Admiral Dufek on the location of a permanent 
airstrip there. The Reverend Henry Birkenhauer, of John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, is manning the Government Seismic Observa- 


tory at the Wilkes Antarctic base, and the Reverend Edward Brad- 
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ley, of Xavier University, Cincinnati, is manning a similar observa- 
tory at the Weddell Station — all three cooperating in the United 
States International Geophysical Year program. 

Although much discussion has gone on in the daily press concern- 
ing the International Geophysical Year, nevertheless a résumé of its 
purpose and origin will not be out of place. 

We are reminded of man’s early curiosity about the size and shape 
of things by the elementary measuring units still in use. We still 
measure a horse’s height in so many hands. We still measure dis- 
tances in feet and depths in fathoms. To fathom was to embrace and 
a fathom was as much as a man could embrace or encircle in his arms, 
about six feet. Sir Walter Scott wrote of “trees so large that a man 
could not fathom them.” 

These early measurements of man were made on an earth he 
thought to be flat— but six centuries before the Christian era, 
Pythagoras taught that the earth could not be flat but must be round 
because the shadow of the earth on the moon during a full moon 
eclipse is crescent-shaped. No sooner was the spherical shape of the 
earth suggested than man set about measuring its circumference. 
Eratosthenes in the third century B.c. using the simplest of measur- 
ing instruments, a ruler and a protractor, determined from the sun’s 
shadow at two adjacent places, a value for the circumference of the 
earth that was surprisingly close to our accepted value of approxi- 
mately 25,000 miles. 

The view that the earth was a perfect sphere — an erroneous view 
— persisted until the seventeenth century when Newton suggested that 
the earth was a sphere flattened at the poles. 

Assuming an originally liquid earth of uniform density, Newton 
computed that the earth’s rotation would bulge the equator and hence 
flatten the poles so that the equatorial radius would exceed the polar 
radius by some 1 /230th. 

This suggestion of Newton spurred men to devise experiments to 
prove or disprove it. They proved it within a century. The experi- 
ments consisted in measuring the value of a degree of latitude at 
various places on the earth. The latitude of a place is its angular 
distance north or south of the equator. In a quadrant of the earth 
there are 90 degrees. The latitude of a place can be measured very 
simply by measuring the angle between the horizon and the North 
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Celestial Pole. If the earth were a perfect sphere, each degree of 
latitude would correspond to the same distance on the earth’s surface 
no matter where it was measured. But if the earth is flattened at the 
poles, then the degrees of latitude would lengthen as we go from the 
equator to the pole. To test Newton’s theory, the French Academy 
sent expeditions in 1735 to Peru and in 1743 to Lapland to measure 
the value of 1/10 degree of latitude. Comparing these measurements, 
one south of France near the equator and one north of France, with 
the value of 1/10 degree in France itself, it was found that the de- 
grees of latitude lengthened as we went from the equator to the pole 
— confirming Newton’s theory. 

Measurements of length in those days and even up to the present 
were carried out by triangulation. A base line of known length is set 
up and from each end of this line angles are measured to various 
other points and the lengths of the sides of these triangles then com- 
puted. From these triangles further triangles are measured and so on. 
At present, as measured by such triangulation the polar radius is 
computed to be some thirteen miles shorter than the equatorial radius. 
However, the 1.G.Y. hopes to improve upon this tedious method of 
triangulation. 

Man’s curiosity about his planet was not confined to measuring 
its size and shape. Daring expeditions into unknown seas and un- 
known continents had tempted him from earliest years. The polar 
regions particularly challenged his skill and his courage. Despite a 
century of attempts to reach the poles it remained for the twentieth 
century to see this goal attained. The North Pole was finally reached 
in 1909 and the South Pole two years later. It was one of these early 
unsuccessful efforts to reach the North Pole, however, that paved the 
way for the establishment of the I1.G.Y. In 1874 Captain Wegtrecht, 
an Austrian, though failing to reach the pole by some 500 miles 
brought back a wealth of information about ice movements in the 
Arctic. More than that however, he brought back the suggestion that 
single expeditions such as his, while valuable, would not be as fruitful 
as a combined International attack on the Polar regions. Mainly 
through his efforts the first International Polar year was proclaimed 
from August, 1882, to September, 1883. Germany, Russia and the 
United States agreed to operate two stations each for a whole year 
in the Arctic while nine other countries agreed to operate one each. 
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The combined attack, though failing to reach the Pole, was so success- 
ful that a jubilee was planned fifty years later and the second Inter- 
national Polar year was proclaimed from 1932 to 1933. Forty-nine 
nations participated in this second Polar year. The present third 
International Year was the suggestion of the American geophysicist, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner. He proposed that in view of the rapid develop- 
ments of new observational techniques, we should not wait another 
fifty years for a further International attack on the two Poles but 
should have one after twenty-five years. Moreover the attack should 
not be confined to the Poles but extended to the whole earth. He 
proposed that 1957-58 be proclaimed the third Polar year since a 
maximum of solar activity was expected in that year. His suggestion 
was presented to and favorably received by the various International 
unions, notably the MCI (Mixed Commission on the Ionosphere), the 
ICSU (International Council of Scientific Unions), the URSI (Inter- 
national Scientific Radio Union) the [AU (International Astronomi- 
cal Union), and the IUGG (International Union Geodesy & Geo- 
physics). A special committee was appointed from the various unions 
CSAGI (Comité Special de l’Année Géophysique Internationale.) 
This committee proposed that the I.G.Y. run from July 1, 1957, to 
December 31, 1958. At the last meeting of the CSAGI in Brussels in 
1955 to arrange the first program it was decided that twelve branches 
of Geophysics should be investigated: Meteorology, Geomagnetism, 
Aurora & Ariglow, Solar Activity, Cosmic Rays, Glaciology & 
Climatology, Oceanography, Rockets & Satellites, Seismology & 
Gravimetry. It is interesting to note that of these Gravimetry is in 
charge of a French Jesuit, Father Paul Lejay, while an American 
Jesuit, Father James Macelwane, as head of the American Geophysi- 
cal Union is a member of the CSAGI Committee and chairman of the 
American Committee. Fifty-two nations are participating in work on 
Seismology and Glaciology during the I.G.Y. 

The question might now be asked: Why are three Jesuits hibernat- 
ing in the Antarctic as part of this Geophysical cooperation? Would 
they not be following their vocation more closely if they were engaged 
in missionary work? The purpose of this brief article is to show that 
theirs is missionary work. 

Credit for the first Jesuit participation in Geophysical work must 
be given to St. Francis Xavier. Xavier was a fellow student at the 
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University of Paris of the founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius Loyola. 
Xavier had at first ambitioned a career as a philosopher, possibly in- 
fluenced by a brilliant young fellow student, John Calvin, who later 
founded the University of Geneva. Association with Ignatius made 
Xavier renounce this ambition, and instead of becoming a philosopher 
he became the world’s greatest missionary. After astounding mis- 
sionary success in India and Japan he turned to China, but was unable 
to get permission to set foot in it. He died at its gate on Sancian 
Island, but not before laying the groundwork for a future Jesuit entry. 
He wrote to Ignatius and suggested that the only way our missionaries 
would gain entry into China would be not as missionaries but as scien- 
tists. The Chinese would welcome anyone who could further their 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy. Acting on Xavier’s sug- 
gestion, Ignatius founded the Roman College specifically to train 
scientists who might use their knowledge of science as a key to open 
the door to China. Among the Professors of Mathematics at the Col- 
lege were such world-known names as Christopher Clavius, Athanasius 
Kircher, Paul Guldin and others, and they turned out a crop of bril- 
liant graduates. Ricci was the first graduate of the Roman College 
selected for China and he became there a very successful mathema- 
tician, geophysicist and missioner. Among other things he computed 
the radius of the earth and translated the first six books of Euclid into 
Chinese. It is more than likely that he was responsible for some of 
those quaint but very Christian Chinese sayings such as “Think of 
your own faults during the first part of the night while you are awake 
and then think of the faults of your neighbor during the second part 
of the night while you are asleep.” 

One of the later graduates of the Roman College, Father Roger 
Boscovich, a fellow of the Royal Society, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing Jesuit observatories all over the world. He was himself a 
geophysicist and came near to being the first Jesuit geophysicist in 
America. As part of a program to determine the shape of the earth he 
was engaged in measuring the length of a degree of latitude in Rome 
when the dispute arose over the boundaries of the English Colonies of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. The English surveyors, Mason and 
Dixon, were called in to lay down the boundary according to court 
order. When a further dispute arose between Delaware and Pennsy]- 
vania, calling for a second Mason and Dixon line, Boscovich peti- 
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tioned and obtained a grant frum the Royal Society to lay down a 
true north-south line along this border and measure one-tenth of a 
degree of latitude thereon. The French Huguenots, founded ironically 
enough by Xavier’s classmate in Paris, Calvin, successfully protested 
to the British Government against using a Jesuit on such a mission, so 
Mason and Dixon were again called in to lay down the second Mason 
and Dixon line with the money secured by Boscovich. 

Foiled in his first attempt at geophysics in America, Boscovich 
nevertheless established a chain of Jesuit observatories of which the 
American group was later to form an important link. At first only 
meteorological and astronomical observations were carried out at these 
stations, but with the interest in seismology started by John Milne 
and General Van Buren (the son of the President) when they founded 
the First Seismological Societv of the World in Tokyo in 1880, Jesuit 
stations began to add seismological observations to their station rou- 
tine. The first such station in the United States was in Cleveland. It 
was founded by Frederick Odenbach. He built his own seismograph 
(which the writer was privileged to be shown by him in 1920) in the 
forerunner of John Carroll University, the old St. Ignatius College. 
In 1907 Professor Wiechert developed his famous inverted pendulum 
at Géttingen which the firm of Spindler and Hoyer marketed for him 
at the ridiculously cheap price of one hundred and fifty dollars, in- 
cluding the astronomical clock, smoking apparatus and spare parts. 
Father Odenbach was quick to see the feasibility of establishing a 
chain of Jesuit stations equipped with this standard instrument. He 
wrote to al] the Jesuit institutions in North America and succeeded in 
lining up sixteen that were willing to invest in a Wiechert installation. 
He ordered sixteen complete outfits and three extra vertical pendula 
and this inaugurated the Jesuit Seismological Association although he 
did not use that name. 

When the writer assumed the Presidency of the Jesuit Seismologi- 
cal Association he wrote to I.G.Y. Headquarters to know in what way 
the Association could best cooperate in the I.G.Y. The answer came 
that they were desperately in need of seismologists to man the seismic 
observatories planned for the Antarctic. Father Daniel Linehan, one 
of America’s best known exploration Geophysicists had already been 
invited personally by Admiral Dufek to be his technical adviser on 
the location of a permanent air strip. Fathers Birkenhauer and Brad- 
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ley answered the call from I.G.Y. Headquarters to man Antarctic 
seismic stations. All three (who say Mass daily down under) are 
therefore carrying out the suggestion of their missionary prototype, 
Xavier, that one of the best keys with which to open missionary doors 
is a geophysical one. 

Une known convert has resulted from their Antarctic work. How 
many others will follow throughout the world as a result of their 
convincing proof that the Catholic Church is not opposed to science 


time alone will tell. 








With the deciphering of the Linear 
B tablets archeological scholarship 
has thrown a brilliant light upon 
the culture and the daily life of 


pre-Homeric Greece. 


THE DECODING OF 
LINEAR B 


FRANCIS T. GIGNAC 


HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN, FATHER OF Mycenaean archeology, was one 
of those fortunate people who are able to pursue a childhood dream 
to professional success. Having amassed a personal fortune in his 
early years he began the search for the lost cities of the Homeric 
Age. After his great triumph at Troy and the excavation of the 
famous Homeric cities of the Peloponnese, he intended to complete 
his life’s work at the great city of Knossos in Crete, center of Minoan 
civilization. But death overtook him before he achieved his ultimate 
goal. 

No sooner had Schliemann left the stage of Mycenaean archeology, 
however, than his place was taken by A. J. Evans (from 1911 Sir 
Arthur Evans). Beginning his excavations at the prehistoric palace 
of Knossos early in 1900, Evans unearthed comparatively large quan- 
tities of fragile clay tablets inscribed with intricate symbols — mute 
records of a bygone age.’ These famous Minoan script tablets with 
their unrecognizable symbols baffled scholars for more than a half- 
century. Evans, too, died before his work was completed, convinced, 
however, that these mysterious tablets would one day reveal a wide- 
spread system of writing among the Aegeans. 





1M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge University 


press, 1956), p. 9. 
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An American archeologist, Carl W. Blegen, of the University of 
Cincinnati, excavating the old palace of Nestor at Pylos in 1939, 
discovered 621 more tablets, identical in script and language with 
the Knossos tablets.’ After the war, more of these puzzling tablets 
were found on the mainland of Greece, not only at sandy Pylos, but 
also at Mycenae and Thebes. Blegen was intrigued by them, realiz- 
ing that the remarkable data they contained might throw an entirely 
new light on early Greek civilization. His insight was, of course, a 
sound one. 

When the tablets were deciphered in 1952 through the unparalleled 
archeological feat of Michael G. F. Ventris, successful London archi- 
tect and leisure-time scholar, they turned out to be contemporary 
records of Mycenaean life. The Knossos tablets had been buried 
since 1405 B.c.,° those on the mainland since approximately 1190 
B.c.* Their language is Greek; their script is a Minoan syllabic 
method of writing now known as Linear B. The tablets themselves are 
records of Mycenaean business transactions, and they furnish us with 
a vivid contemporary picture of the life of the Mycenaean heroes in 
the age of the Trojan War. 


I 


Early Greek religion is one aspect of Mycenaean life clarified by 
the deciphered Linear B tablets. Many of them record sacred trans- 
actions, including offerings to the gods. The offerings range from 
smal] quantities of honey to bowls and chalices of gold.’ Oil is offered 
to the Dictaean Zeus and to “all the gods.”* Poseidon receives a bull 
from the monarch of Pylos. The tablets also record offerings to Hera, 
consort of Zeus, to Hermes, Iphimedia, Paean, Artemis, Enyalius, 
and a god of the winds. Athena Potnia, too, is mentioned at Knossos.’ 

It is significant that the classical Greek Olympic gods and god- 
desses were known and worshiped in Mycenaean times, both at 


2C. W. Blegen and K. Kourouniotis, “Excavations at Pylos, 1939,” The American 
Journal of Archaeolagy, XLII, 1940, pp. 557-576. 

’ Ventris and Chadwick, “Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXTII, 1953, p. 84. 

4 “Excavations at Pylos, 1939,” pp. 566-569. 

5E.g., PY.Un718.5 (Documents, pp. 282-284), KN.Gg704 (ibid. p. 309), 702, 705 
(ibid., p. 310), and PY.Tn316 (ibid., pp. 286-289). 

® KN.Fpl (ibid., pp. 305-307). 

7 PY.Un718 (Documents, p. 282; pp. 126-128), KN.V52 (ibid., pp. 311-32). 
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Knossos and on the mainland, for this is another indication of the 
antiquity of Greek myth and tradition. It was out of centuries of this 
tradition that Homer drew the raw material which he so marvelously 
transformed into the world’s most delightful epic poetry. 

In addition to known gods and goddesses, Linear B tablets reveal 
individual names familiar to us from the /liad and the Odyssey. 
It is now clear that if Homer invented any of his characters, he cer- 
tainly gave them common or historical Greek names. Listed on the 
Knossos and Pylos tablets are a Hector, an Achi'les, an Ajax, an 
Antenor, a Glaucus, a Theseus, and a Xanthus.° Unfortunately, the 
existing tablets do not give enough information about the persons with 
the familiar names to pass judgment on their historical identity or 
social standing. 

The tablets, however, reveal interesting facts about the social * 
structure of Mycenaean Greece in general. Frequent mention of a 
wanax, a lawdgetds, and many basiléwes foint to a feudal society;° 
and the system of land tenure apparent from the Linear B tablets 
seems more communistic than one would conclude from reading 
Homer. 

The wanax and léwdgetds are distinct offices, the foruser appar- 
ently being the true monarch, while the ldwdgetds (leader of the 
people) is probably the war leader.*’ The kings mentioned (twelve 
at Pylos) are vassals of the great wanax. Pylos tablets speak of a 
council for the king; perhaps each basileus had his own group of ad- 
visers or elders. 

The land at Pylos was divided in hierarchical fashion. The larg- 
est estate was given to the wanax as his domain. The next largest es- 
tate was given to the war leader. Grants of land of equal size to that 
of the war leader went to three telestai, perhaps the Mycenaean 
barons. Other titled landholders of lower nobility were the basiléwes, 
the land-owning gentry (chaméwes), regimental commanders (moi- 
ropai), mayors (koretai), and knights with patronymics — the My- 
cenaean “Sir” (hepetai).” 

Homer represented Mycenaean landholding as partly communis- 





8 Ibid., ch. IV, pp. 92-104. 

® Ibid., p. 120. 

10 Cf. L. R. Palmer, “The Revelations of Pylos,” The Listener, 1 Dec., 1955, p. 935. 
11 PY.An 261 (Documents, pp. 172-173), PY.Er 312 (ibid., p. 266; cf. pp. 120-122). 
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tic, partly privately owned.” In the /liad and Odyssey, parcels of 
land (kléroi) were allotted to individuals as their own personal prop- 
erty, while the temené were reservations set aside for the exclusive 
use of the king or a god. In the case of the king, the temenos was 
separate from his own private property. The remainder of what had 
been apportioned to individual owners, it was, in fact, undivided com- 
mon land. Moreover, the division of common land and its grant to 
heroes in reward for outstanding services seem always to have been 
in the hands of the people. 

The deciphered Linear B tablets indicate that communal land 
tenure was the ordinary manner of landholding with private owner- 
ship the result of individual initiative and industry in acquiring or 
reclaiming land not actually owned by the people.” The tablets speak 
of public reservations (temené), public and private plots (ktoinai), 
and leases of common land (onata), but there is no mention of the 
Homeric kléroi. The following statements are typical: “Idomeneia, 
servant of the god, has the lease of a fixed portion (onaton) of 
ground on the community’s land,” and “This the priestess holds and 
declares that the god has the true ownership, but that the plot-holders 
have the leases of the plots in which it is laid out.”"* Ktoinai are 
also held by common people, among them a cowherd and a swine- 
herd.” 

Slave-holdings were extensive in Mycenaean times. We recall that 
in the Odyssey both Odysseus and Alcinous have fifty slavewomen 
each. But at Pylos, according to the tablets, Nestor seems to have 
had as many as 1500 women, boys, and girls in his employ."* The 
Mycenaean Age may have been even more heroic in its proportions 
than it is portrayed in the epics of Homer. 

Linear B tablets classify workers according to their occupations, 
revealing a much wider range of occupations than is apparent in epic 
poetry. Homer’s great heroes were proud to be jacks-of-all-trades; 
but the tablets show the specialization of a highly developed civili- 


12 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London: Methuen, 1933), pp. 236, 241-243. 

13Cf. Documents, pp. 232-239; also E. L. Bennett, “The Landholders of Pylos,” AJA, 
LX, 1956, pp. 103-133. 

14 PY.Eb 346 (“Evidence,” p. 98), PY.Eb 297 (Documents, pp. 256-257). 

15 PY.Ea 305 (Documents, p. 233), Eq 59.3, cf. A. Furumark, “Agaische Texte in 
Griechischer Sprache,” Eranos, LII, 1954, p. 36. 

16 Cf. Aa and Ab tablets from Pylos (Documents, pp. 155-159). 
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zation. Among the trades for men, we find mention of priests, 
armorers, bowmakers, goldsmiths, bronzesmiths, shipbuilders, car- 
penters, stokers, cooks and bakers, masons, goatherds, shepherds, 
swineherds, oarsmen and longshoremen, messengers and overseers, 
potters, harrowers, wine dealers, tailors, and a physician. Women, 
often listed by ethnics indicating slavery, are classified as seam- 
stresses, bath attendants, grain keepers, wool carders, and priest- 
esses."" The Mycenaean Age may well have been a much more com- 
plicated society than we have always imagined it. 

Bronze was the most widely used metal, if its frequency on the 
tablets is any indication. It is used for armor and for chariots. We 
read of bronze swords (phasgana) and spears (egchea), and even 
a cuirass."" Many chariots are listed, more than four hundred at 
Knossos alone. Perhaps the Mycenaeans used massed chariots in 
war as did the Hittites, although Homer speaks of their use in trans- 
portation only, or in single combat, with a single possible exception.” 
This conclusion, however, is not demanded by the evidence; there 
may have been a large number of chariots in wealthy Knossos with- 
out their being used in battle array. 

Linear B tablets speak of Mycenaean foodstuffs. Wheat and bar- 
Jey were used extensively, and the bread was baked. Wine was the 
ordinary drink. The condiments included coriander, celery, cumin, 
mint, pennyroyal, sesame, and honey. Livestock for consumption 
included sheep, goats, pigs, and deer. Sheep were also prized for 
their wool, and oxen were used in plowing the fields. Horses were 
quite rare.” 

Ordinary clothing described on the Linear B tablets is not much 
different from the classical Greek dress. The chitOn is worn, and 
also a garment called a pharwea. Garments were variously colored, 
white, crimson, or purple, and were linen or woolen, often embroid- 
ered. 

The banquet was a standard institution in Mycenaean times, judg- 
ing from the frequent mention of goblets and other drinking vessels. 





11 “Evidence,” pp. 96-97. 

18 KN.RO 481, J693 (“Agiaische Texte,” p. 48) ; Documents, p. 365. 

29 Iliad, TV, 1, 301; cf. T. B. L. Webster, “Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” An- 
tiquity, XXTX, 1953, p. 14. 

20 Cf. Documents, pp. 130, 213-231; pp. 129-130; 195-213; especially pp. 315-321; 
pp. 336-343. 
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Cups are two-, three-, or four-handled; tripods are in frequent use, 
as well as cauldrons, fire-tongs, fire-rakes, and chairs with footstools. 

These are only a few of the remarkable details revealed by de- 
ciphered Linear B tablets. The details mentioned are highly selec- 
tive; much other data, perhaps of greater interest, now lies avail- 
able to the reader, through the scholarly efforts of the decipherer of 
Linear B, Michael G. F. Ventris. The decoding of Greek-language 
Linear B has, therefore, been one of the outstanding contributions 
to scholarship in this century. 


II 


What sort of a language is this very ancient Greek written in the 
Linear B script? Antedating by more than six centuries the earliest 
Greek we have had, it is possibly the earliest record of Indo-European 
speech extant today. Its value to philologists and comparative lin- 
guists for the purposes of etymology and language structure can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The dialect of Greek used in Linear B has appropriately been 
called Mycenaean. It is closest to the Arcado-Cyprian of all the 
classical dialects, and with reason. Its speakers, after the migration 
of the Dorians, made their new homes in the center of the Pelopon- 
nese in the rocky region called Arcadia, while some made the long 
journey across the sea to Asia Minor and to Cyprus. The use of the 
dialect in faraway Cyprus argues to an early settlement of Mycen- 
aeans on that island. 

Our lexicons could well be even longer, now that Linear B has 
been deciphered. Quite a few new words have joined our Greek 
vocabulary. The meaning of many of them can be learned from their 
component elements; the meaning of others must be deduced from 
context or through etymological legerdemain. The presence of Semi- 
tic loan words on Linear B tablets indicates a Phoenician influence 
even in Mycenaean times.” 

Besides new words introduced into our Greek vocabulary for the 
first time, Linear B shows us more familiar words in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light. Thus artokopos, “baker,” appears as artopokwos 
(“bread-cooker” rather than “bread-cutter”) ; hOs is written i0s (like 


21 Jbid., pp. 90-91. 
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the Sanskrit yad); doulos, “slave,” appears in the form doelos, ex- 
plaining the circumflex accent in the classical word. The present in- 
finitive shows the uncontracted ending, as echeen.™* 

Mycenaean forms show similarity to the forms considered more 
archaic in Homer. Agent nouns appear in -tér and in the distinctly 
Homeric -td. The instrumental case is still used. There is a demon- 
strative, but no article. 

Typical and long-familiar Greek usages are occasionally found in 
Mycenaean Greek. The future participle is already used to express 
purpose, and the particle de to show opposition. The regular con- 
junctive, however, is te, with no trace of the familiar kai. 

Perhaps the most significant phonological feature of the Mycenaean 
dialect is its retention of the old Indo-European labiovelar conson- 
ants. The Greek classical dialect, as well as the main branches of the 
Indo-European language, are distinguished to a great extent by their 
different modification of the original labiovelars. In Mycenaean 
Greek, we have the unmodified form. The Mycenaean ge-ta-ra, for 
example, is the form from which both the Aeolic pessures and the 
Attic tettares are descended. 

The Mycenaean dialect is now thought to be the principal founda- 
tion of the epic dialect of Homer, which makes it even possible that 
the early Greek epic tradition extended back into the age of the 
Trojan War. Many of Homer’s famous lines may thus have formed 
part of traditional Mycenaean bardic lays, and, in fact, the perfec- 
tion of the Homeric epics is better explained if we consider Homer 
as a beneficiary of centuries of epic recitation rather than a pioneer 
in Greek epic. 


Il 


The decipherment of Linear B has also added to our understand- 
ing of the development of writing among the Cretans and Greeks 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean Ages. Writing began in Minoan Crete 
about 2000 B.c. Seal-stones and precious gems were engraved with 
“hieroglyphic” writing. This method of writing, partly phonetic, 
partly ideographic, as the comparatively limited number of the picto- 


22 “Evidence,” pp. 101-102. 
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graphic symbols indicates, was popular until approximately 1660 
B.C., the estimated date of a minor earthquake at Knossos.” 

After 1660 B.c., we see the ancient pictographs streamlined into a 

script made predominantly with lines, and therefore referred to as 
linear. This new script, consisting of a syllabary of some seventy- 
five signs (each symbol representing a single open syllable) scholars 
now call Linear A.* Most of the extant Linear A inscriptions come 
from Hagia Triada in eastern Crete. They are records of various 
agricultural products issued to certain individuals mentioned by 
name.” 
About the year 1450 B.c., a striking phenomenon occurs in Crete. 
While Linear A continues to be used in all the outlying cities from 
which we have tablets, a new script, perhaps derived from Linear A, 
perhaps a parallel development, makes its appearance at the palace 
of Knossos. The new script is Linear B.” Its language is Greek. 

How the Greek language came to the island of Crete and, as all 
evidence indicates, became the official and commercial language of 
Crete for a period of some fifty years is still a matter of speculation. 
The current opinion among scholars holds that the Acheans, adven- 
turous as their legends have indicated, sought their glory in a series 
of conquests which included the Aegean isles, Crete, and finally, Troy. 
Recently discovered Hittite records of wars in Asia Minor refer to 
a people known as the Acheans fighting there during the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries. If the Acheans were a people of conquest, 
and captured Knossos in the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., 
they probably ruled there until the destruction of the palace about 
1405 B.c. The Greeks living in numbers in Knossos may well have 
recognized the value of writing, adapted the Minoan system to their 


23S. Dow, “Minoan Writing,” AJA, LVIII, 1954, p. 113. 

24A tentative deciphering of the Linear A tablets found at Knossos and other cities 
in Crete has been announced by Dr. Cyrus Gordon, Professor of Semitic languages at 
Brandeis University. Dr. Gordon claims that the language of the Linear A tablets is 
Accadian, the lingua franca of the Near East in the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. If this interpretation is substantiated, it will reveal another aspect of early Cretan 
civilization, and indicate that the Cretans were influenced not only by Greeks but by 
Semitics as well. 

25 Documents, p. 35. 


26 “Evidence,” p. 84. 
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own language, and brought it back with them to the mainland and to 
their homes.” 

The concept of the Mycenaean Greeks as temporary overlords at 
Knossos is favored on archeological grounds. Besides the fact that 
Greek Linear B is found on Crete only at Knossos, while other cities 
still use the seemingly Minoan-language Linear A, fifteenth-century 
Knossos offers many other evidences of Greek influence. Knossos in 
its Palace Style of architecture differs greatly from the rest of Crete 
at this period. Its non-Cretan throne room is identical with those dis- 
covered in Mycenae, Tiryns, and Pylos. Found there were blocks of 
green porphyry stone, the sole source of which is in the Peloponnese. 
In style of artifacts also, Knossos resembles the mainland of this 
period more closely than the rest of Crete. Graves and tombs of the 
Knossos of this time yield Palace Style vases and imitations of 
Ephyraean ware.* 

The discovery of so many inscribed tablets in Greek Knossos and 
in the principal Homeric cities of the mainland seems to dispel very 
effectively the image of the Mycenaeans as a group of illiterate, Vik- 
ing-like adventurers imposing their domination in ruthless war. Their 
orderly, even meticulous, methods of administration, to which the 
tablets testify, are incompatible with such a view. The tablets, con- 
taining records of grain transactions, livestock transactions, sales of 
chariots, wheels, and other accessories, were carefully kept, prob- 
ably in wooden chests, the Mycenaean equivalent of a file case.” Il- 
literate adventurers do not act in this manner. 

When loquacious Nestor set off from Pylos to join the host at 
Aulis, he must have left a trusted steward in charge at home to 
handle all the business and to keep the accounts up to date. Pylos 
was the first excavation on the mainland to yield written tablets, al- 
though Mycenae and Tiryns had been excavated long before. But 
later finds at Mycenae prove that Agamemnon was probably a good 
administrator, too. Someone, at any rate, was keeping the palace rec- 
ords in the leading city of the age. 

The large number of Linear B business records does not imply that 
all the common people — or nobles, for that matter — were literate. 


27 Cf. “Minoan Writing,” pp. 117-118. 
28 Documents (Foreword by A. J. B. Wace, pp. xxii-xxv). 
2° “Excavations at Pylos, 1939,” p. 569. 
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Rather, the absence of public Linear B inscriptions on walls or monu- 
ments, as well as the intricate nature of the syllabary, indicates a 
literacy perhaps restricted to a group of professional scribes. The 
near-identity of writing between fifteenth-century Knossos and the 
mainland of more than two centuries later is significant. The only 
explanation for such rigid conservatism in writing seems to be that 
comparatively few people were able to write in Linear B at any single 
period.” A professional class of scribes would tend to preserve 
with reverence the traditional method of writing. 

Even though literacy was evidently quite restricted in Mycenaean 
times, there is a tempting possibility that some noble heroes knew 
how to write. It may well be that the “baleful signs” Protus gave 
Bellerophon to show to the king’s father-in-law were actually the syl- 
labic signs of the Linear B script.” Certainly, supposed patrons of 
the arts like Menelaus may have learned the technique of writing — 
unless, of course, writing was looked upon with disdain. But if the 
humanistic view of slaves, women, and children so apparent in 
Homer’s poems is any reflection of the attitudes of the Mycenaean 
Greeks, the scribe may well have held an honored position in the 
community. It has been suggested that the aoidoi, the minstrels of 
the Mycenaeans, doubled as scribes.” 

Whatever other writing may have been done in Linear B in addi- 
tion to that of the tablets which have come down to us would have 
disappeared in the course of time because of the perishable quality 
of the writing material used. No inscriptions in stone have been 
found; and papyrus, the paper of the Egyptians, seems never to have 
been imported before classical times. Clay seems to be used exclu- 
sively, and only those tablets accidentally baked hard in the intense 
heat of a palace fire were able to survive the ages. 

The palace fires in which the Linear B tablets of the mainland 
were preserved were probably the work of marauding Dorians. In 
fact, a tablet from Pylos speaks of a ship’s crew sent to Pleuron, 
near the reputed place of the Dorian crossing of the Gulf of Corinth.” 


30 Cf. Dow’s “Essay on Literacy,” in “Minoan Writing,” pp. 122-129. 

31 Jliad, VI, ll. 168-170. 

32 “Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” p. 14. 

33 PY. Anl2.1; cf. Ventris, “King Nestor’s Four-Handled Cups; Greek Inventories in 
the Minoan Script,” Archaeology, VII, 1954, 1, p. 18. 
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What became of Linear B writing after the Dorian invasion of the 
early twelfth century B.c. is not known. It was probably used until 
outmoded in the middle of the ninth century B.c. when the Greeks 
adopted the Phoenician alphabet. 


IV 


The remarkable details revealed by these Minoan script tablets 
concerning the civilization, language, and writing habits of the My- 
cenaean Greeks make the deciphering of Linear B one of the greatest 
accomplishments of archeology. How a half-century of scholars 
paved the way for the decipherment and how Michael Ventris, with- 
out the aid of a bilingual Rosetta Stone, decoded the unknown script 
is a story which will delight scholars and all educated men for many 
decades. Perhaps a glance at the steps involved in decoding Linear 
B will give some idea of the achievement of Mr. Ventris. 

When Arthur Evans, digging in the remains of the Knossos palace 
thirty centuries after its destruction, discovered the first traces of 
Linear B tablets, he set about establishing what facts he could, classi- 
fying them, and drawing up sign lists and introductory commentaries. 
His notes were finally published in a revised form by Sir John Myres 
in 1952.** 

Other scholars, less scientific than Evans, could not resist the fas- 
cinating possibility of deciphering an ancient script, and began 
turning out premature “translations” in a variety of languages 
stretching absurdly from Egyptian to Finnish. Early readings of the 
tablets in Greek in the 1930's were destined to fail because of the in- 
adequate material then available to test the translations. 

Archeologists and historians attacked the Linear B problem from 
a different angle, and tried to determine the language of the tablets 
by external evidence. Blegen emphasized the early (1900 B.c.) ar- 
rival of true Hellenic blood into the Peloponnese;* Martin Nilsson 
traced the roots of the classical Greek religion to the Mycenaean 
Age; A. J. B. Wace, excavator of Mycenae, ruled out on historical 


34 A. J. Evans, ed. J. L. Myres, Scripta Minoa IT (Oxford University Press, 1952). 

35 “Evidence,” p. 84. 

36 M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, 
2nd ed. (Lund, 1950), p. 28. 
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grounds a domination of Greece by the Cretans; Helene J. Kantor 
developed the evidence for extensive mainland trade and power at 
the expense of Crete before 1400 B.c.™ 

Blegen’s discovery of Linear B tablets at Pylos in 1939 raised the 
problem of the presence of Minoan script tablets on the mainland. 
Many scholars looked upon the mainland tablets as proof of the su- 
premacy of Crete in the Mycenaean Age; Nilsson even called them 
loot from Knossos.” But others, reasoning from archeological evi- 
dence that the mainland tablets were written in the Greek language, 
began to wonder, perhaps without realizing the full implications of 
their speculations, whether the Cretan tablets might not also be writ- 
ten in Greek. 

Most scholars still held, however, that the Linear B tablets were 
written in Minoan or some cognate language. In fact, a young man 
just turned twenty wrote a lengthy article in 1940 entitled “Intro- 
ducing the Minoan Language.” The author was Michael G. F. Ven- 
tris. His opinion was that the Minoan language was closely related 
to Etruscan, and he adduced the best information available to sup- 


port his claim. The idea that the language was Greek seemed to him 
“a more fanciful interpretation which does not require a detailed 


2941 


criticism,” because it has never received “any real support. 

World War II intervened, and the process of deciphering Linear B 
was interrupted as scholars turned their peacetime pursuits to war- 
time use. Sir Arthur Evans, excavator of Knossos, whose 1936 lec- 
ture first interested the collegian Ventris in Cretan script, died in 
1941. 

During the latter half of the 1940’s came all the writings of Alice 
Elizabeth Kober, of Brooklyn College, New York. Miss Kober, after 
a strenuous postdoctoral program of studies in preparation for work 
on Linear B, was able to deduce from statistical analyses of spelling 
variations a complete system of declension in the script. Her evi- 


87 Documents (Foreword by Wace, pp. xvii-xxxi). 

38H. J. Kantor, “The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C.,” AJA, 
LI, 1947, pp. 1-103, especially pp. 49-55. 

39 The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 2nd. ed., p. 18. 

40 AJA, XLIV, 1940, pp. 494-520. 

41 Ibid., p. 494. 
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dence for inflection proved that the language of Linear B was defi- 
nitely an Indo-European language.” 

Ventris, established in his architectural business, circulated pri- 
vately his index of the syllabary signs in 1949. In the following 
year he edited a mid-century progress report on the decipherment, 
published in mimeographed form and distributed gratis. The report 
consisted of answers to a detailed questionnaire sent to experts in the 
field of Minoan writing.” 

In 1950, Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., then a Cincinnati colleague of 
Blegen, now at Yale and the leading American authority on Linear B, 
showed that the Linear scripts A and B were entirely distinct by prov- 
ing how different were their respective methods of computing frac- 
tions.“ That summer Bennett made a grand tour of the Pelopon- 
nese and Crete, Athens and Oxford, checking readings of the Linear 
B tablets and forwarding his observations to Sir John Myres for pub- 
lication. Early in 1951, under Blegen’s direction, he published re- 
productions of all the tablets found by Blegen during his 1939 ex- 
cavations at Pylos.“ Later that same year he made systematic and 
elaborate computations of frequencies, with tables, of all important 
aspects of Linear B script. 

Scripta Minoa II, edited by Myres, was published in January, 
1952. That summer Blegen discovered 484 more Linear B tablets 
at Pylos, his first excavation since the war, while A. J. B. Wace 
found thirty-nine others at Mycenae. Bennett, in the meantime, was 
making new indices of Linear B, and distributed privately a card 
bearing variant forms and transcriptions of all the Linear B signs. 

The publication of the material found by Blegen at Pylos in 1939, 
and of the Knossos tablets in Scripta Minoa II, at last enabled 
scholars to undertake a systematic study of all the Linear B tablets. 
The preliminary groundwork toward the deciphering of the unyield- 
ing Linear scripts was accomplished through the unselfish coopera- 
tion of an international team of scholars. Their only hope was that 
some day their efforts would be rewarded by the key to the decipher- 


#2 Cf. especially “Evidence of Inflection in the ‘Chariot’ Tablets from Knossos,” AJA, 
XLIX, 1945, pp. 143-151. 

43“Minoan Writing,” pp. 81-82. 

++ “Fractional Quantities in Minoan Bookkeeping,” AJA, LIV, 1950, pp. 204-222. 

*5 The Pylos Tablets: A Preliminary Transcription (Princeton, 1951). Superseded by 
The Pylos Tablets: Texts of the Inscriptions Found 1939-1954 (Princeton, 1955). 
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ment. When Ventris, in the spring of 1952, turned from Etruscan 
to explore the possibilities of Greek as the language of Linear B, the 
stage was set for its decipherment. 

Kober and Bennett had expressed their opinions that Linear B con- 
tained a new language distinct from that found in Linear A tablets. 
But for some years, according to Michael Ventris, the prospect that 
the tablets were written in an “Aegean” dialect related to Lemnian 
and Etruscan seemed to be supported by parallels in place-names and 
certain words. The linguistic features appearing in the new material, 
however, forced him to the conclusion which Wace and Blegen 
favored on historical grounds that the main language of the Knossos, 
Pylos, and Mycenae tablets is not only Indo-European, but Greek.“ 

Ventris believed that it was necessary in deciphering an unknown 
language written in an unknown script to determine as much relevant 
data as possible about the content of the tablets and the nature of the 
language and script before making any assumptions about pronun- 
ciation or language affinities. Without this safe procedure, one might 
find oneself faced with unpronounceable words and impossible mean- 
ings. When both factors are unknown, nearly anyihing can result. 

Ventris remarked that if the initial moves of the decoding process 
were wrong, it should be quite impossible to force any part of the 
texts into showing the slightest conformity with the vocabulary or 
grammar of a known language.”’ Proceeding, therefore, with utmost 
care, he examined the layout and general condition of the tablets 
and came to the following conclusions. The tablets are inventories, 
accounts, or receipts, written within the last few months before the 
destruction of the various buildings in which they were found. They 
record the listed commodities by means of ideograms (a kind of 
commercial pictorial shorthand), introduced by sentences or phrases 
written phonetically. The “commodities” or items listed (as recog- 
nizable from their pictorial signs) include men, women, chariots, 
wheels. horses, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs. The total number of Linear 
B symbols is eigitty-eight. The most frequently used symbols, espe- 





46 Ventris describes his deciphering of Linear B in the succinct “Evidence” article 
as well as in the later “ocuments. 
47 “Evidence,” p. 88. 
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cially initially and finally, are more likely vowels. The language 
shows inflection through variation in final syllabic signs.“ 

By calculating position frequencies of the symbols and their varia- 
tion in inflection before attempting to allot any phonetic values what- 
ever to the signs, Ventris was able to identify five vowels and twelve 
consonants used with each of the five vowels. The crucial step was 
to assign the symbols to positions on a “grid” providing for the five 
pure vowels and for each of the consonants in combination with one 
of the vowels. This he did by determining which vowels shared the 
same consonant, as indicated by his tabulations of inflectional change. 
Each declined word revealed several signs of different vowels shar- 
ing the same consonant, as would, for instance, the Latin ser-V Us, 
ser-VI, ser-VO, etc. 

Arranged in index-chart style, the grid assigns the consonants to 
the horizontal rows, the vowels to the vertical, so that each horizontal 
row has the same consonant in combination with each of the five 
vowels. Ventris’ actual working grid was a wooden board with rows 
of pegs on which small representations of the Linear B signs were 
hung. While Ventris’ first published grid found certain positions for 
fifty-eight signs, the current grid now arranges seventy-two signs 
along eight vertical and thirteen horizontal columns in a more regu- 
lar fashion. 

Ventris decided to follow the conventions of the analogous Cypriote 
syllabary as an indication of the nature of Linear B. The Cypriote 
syllabary did not distinguish between long and short vowels. It 
omitted m and n when they preceded other consonants. It repre- 
sented voiced, voiceless, and aspirated related consonants (e.g., pa, 
ba, pha) by the same symbol. 

Following these assumptions, Ventris was able to make other de- 
ductions from internal evidence. A certain final vowel used again 
and again in men’s names and in masculine names of trades was al- 
ways preceded by a certain other vowel. This latter vowel also ap- 
peared in the nominative plural of the same words. Ventris was re- 
minded of the Greek -eus, plural -éwes. 

Following the premise that each syllable of the pronunciation is 
normally represented by only one syllabic sign — provided that all 


48 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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consonantal stops and diphthongal u’s are recorded—vVentris was 
able to deduce ten postulates which he entitled “Assumed Rules of 
Mycenaean Orthography,” the fundamental rules for all Linear B 
readings. : 

These detailed rules lead, for example, to poimén being written 
po-me, but to the expanded spelling of chrusos as ku-ru-so. This omis- 
sion of final s, noticed also in the nominative singular of the -eus 
nouns mentioned above, is explained by the rather rudimentary spell- 
ing conditions. It would seem to have had an undesirable effect on 
intelligibility, but in comparison with many modern alphabets 
and old Hebrew, in which the vowels were not written, it does not 
seem too extreme. 

After these observations, Ventris was able to fix the identification 
of the vowels and semivowels. It remained to discover a consistent 
distribution of the consonant series, and to test whether the result- 
ing transliteration would yield complete and comprehensible Greek 
words when applied to the material as a whole. 

The identification of pa-te and ma-te as patér and matér opened 


the series p and m, and gave te, characteristic of agent nouns (-tér) 
and of present participles (ontes). The n series resulted from the 
interpretation of the frequent words in me-no and me-na as middle 
or passive participles. The series d and s were given by the fo: mula 
to-so(-de) or to-sa(-de), tossoi(de), tossai (de), which Miss Kober 
had construed as meaning “total.” The r series was found to repre- 
sent both the Greek r by te-re, nominative plural of the same agent 


9949 


nouns, and the Greek / by words such as po-ro, pOloi, “colts. 

Once a proposed decipherment is found compatible with the ap- 
parent context of the tablets, further proof of its validity comes when 
it can be applied to all the texts with self-consistency. Ventris found 
that his transliteration stood the test, so successfully, indeed, that the 
results yielded by his transliteration are too numerous to be at- 
tributed to coincidence. More than five hundred tablets are readily 
intelligible. Declensions derived from proper names and occupa- 
tional names correspond completely with the three standard Greek 
declensions and their variations for certain stems. Indicative and 
participial forms of the verb, genders and cases of the adjective fol- 


»° Ibid., p. 90. 
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low. It would seem impossible for any system of phonetic values to 
yield the very large number of consistently accurate and idiomatic 
Greek forms if the language were other than Greek. In fact, the 
mathematical odds have been computed as two hundred billion to 


one. 
Before his death in an automobile accident in September, 1956, 
while his Documents in Mycenaean Greek was on the press, amateur 
archeologist Ventris, with the aid of his collaborator, Cambridge 
philologist John Chadwick, had succeeded in establishing the de- 
cipherment beyond reasonable question and making the revealed 
data available to the reading public. Employing scientific decoding 
techniques perfected by the armed services and intelligence bureaus 
during World War II, Michael Ventris pierced the dark ages of Greece 
and made known to the scholars of today the written records of the 
Mycenaean Age.” 

The decipherment of Linear B has cast new light on the Homeric 
Age. It enables us to have a deeper understanding of the people of 
whom Homer wrote — of their civilization, their wars, their religion 
and mythology, their social structure, their literacy, their daily life 
and customs. It helps us to visualize more accurately and to appre- 
ciate more deeply the Homeric descriptions of town and country, to 
fathom with greater insight the thoughts and feelings of the immortal 
characters of Homer. The deciphering of Linear B has, therefore, 
contributed immeasurably to our knowledge of early Greece. 


5° For additional bibliography of Linear B, see F. T. Gignac, SJ.. “Some Ramifica- 
tions of Linear B,” The Classical Rulletin, XXXIII, Feb., 1957, pp. 37-44. 
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ORDER AND HISTORY 


THOMAS BERRY 


IN THE THREE VOLUMES thus far published of his Order and History’ 
Eric Voegelin has structured a new philosophical study of history in 
magnificent proportions. Three more volumes will complete the 
study. The basic work, however, is already done. So well has it been 
done that all future philosophical study of history must consider this 
work as seriously as that of Vico, Hegel, Spengler or Toynbee. It 
completes the work of these men, integrating their contributions in a 
synthesis that gives full consideration both to the spiritual meaning 
and to the empirical facts of history. Most remarkable is Voegelin’s 
success in bringing our new studies of history back into their proper 
relationship with the historical vision that extends from Genesis 
through the prophets to Paul and Augustine. This return to a tradi- 
tional Western vision based ultimately on the dual religious-cultural 
tradition of the West is evident in the content of these three volumes. 
The first, which considers Israel and Revelation, parallels the next 
two, which consider Greece and Philosophy. 

Back of these two developments in Israel and Greece are the ar- 
chaic cultures. These latter lived in a ritual order which reflected and 
completed the cosmological order and gave intelligible expression to 
it in the form of cosmological myth. Revelation and philosophy, 
unique developments out of this prior cosmological-ritual-mythical 
order, were united in the Christian order. Thus the most significant 
development in the history of mankind came into existence along with 
a unique awareness of the historical form of human life. 

This new synthesis of Voegelin may be considered the first satis- 
fying answer to comparativism which increases daily in strength 
and popularity among the educated classes and permeates the educa- 


10rper AND History. By Eric Voegelin. Vol. I, Israel and Revelation. Pp. xxv, 
533. $7.50. Vol. Il, The World of the Polis. Pp. xviii, 389. $6.00. Vol. [II, Plato 
and Aristotle. Pp. xvii, 363. $6.00. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1956, 1958, 1958. 
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tional programs of all the world. This comparativism, originally 
evolved according to Spengler’s biological analogy, has now taken the 
form of the axial thesis proposed in different ways by Toynbee and 
Jaspers. According to these theories universal history is dominated 
by those vast spiritual movements, fundamentally the same and of 
equal validity for their own societies, which occurred in the same 
general period throughout the ancient world from Greece to China. 
Jaspers selects the middle of the first millennium B.c. while Toynbee 
extends the axial period up to the thirteenth century a.p. All three of 
these forms of comparativism are rejected by Voegelin whose answer 
is the more effective because it is given not as a direct refutation but 
as a positive construction that places our historical studies, with all 
their philosophical, epistemological and factual problems, within 
the traditional framework of Western thought. The Western sense 
of history destroyed by Spengler, Toynbee and Jaspers, is recovered 
by Voegelin. 

He sees that now is the time to communicate this vision to the 
world, not the moment for the West to destroy itself and its universal 
values by denying the foundation of its existence in an act of simu- 
lated humility. The West is as embarrassed as the Israelites by its 
special election. Israel in ancient times and the West in modern times 
have both willed to be, not different from, but similar to other na- 
tions. Added to this embarrassment with its divine election, is the 
feeling of guilt in the West for its false exaltation of itself in the past 
and its oppression of a good part of the world. It is, however, absurd 
for the Western historian to destroy himself, his study, his society 
and the future of the world by equating the Western cultural form 
with the other higher cultures that have arisen. This is particularly 
tragic when we consider that history, in a true or distorted Western 
form, will dominate the future of mankind. 

To the accusation that this attitude is Europocentric, that it has 
arisen in the West and has meaning only for the West, Voegelin an- 
swers: “With regard to the great question of Europocentrism it will 
be advisable, therefore, to distinguish between its phenomenal and 
its philosophical aspects. While the phenomenal restriction of the 
historical horizon to the Near Eastern, Mediterranean, and Western 
societies must be abandoned in the face of increased historical know]- 
edge, the Europocentrism of position and standards cannot be aban- 
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doned by the philosopher of history, because there is nothing he 
could put in its place. History is made wherever men live, but 
its philosophy is a Western symbolism” (II, 23). 

A second difficult problem that faces the historian is that of pro- 
gressivism. Modern thinkers have for centuries sought to absorb 
into a temporal order a spiritual development that was originally of 
the spiritual order and found its fulfillment, not within, but outside 
history. Voegelin sees that, while rejecting this more recent progres- 
sivism and while maintaining a spiritual meaning to history that has 
its fulfillment in a transhistorical order, we must accept some type 
of progressive change within history. He considers that the nature 
of man is constant in all ages of history, although history does show 
us a succession of cultural orders in which the compact experience of 
reality in the earlier cultures gives way to a more differentiated ex- 
perience of reality in the higher cultures. Cosmological mythology 
is succeeded by philosophy and revelation. These constitute the great- 
est spiritual progress made by humanity. 

The further stages of development, the struggle to maintain these 
advances from inner decline, the new forms of expression given to 
these traditions and the spread of these values over the world, the 
integration of other cultural values in the new world society, are 
treated in the succeeding volumes of the study. To express this pro- 
gressive development within history in its moments of decisive ad- 
vance he uses terms such as “differentiation,” “leap in being,” and 
“attunement with being,” all of which indicate a quest for ontological 
expressions in which to describe this series of developments. We see 
this concern for ontological terms of expression also in the following 
passage in his treatment of the prophets. “History, once it has be- 
come ontologically real through revelation, carries with it the irre- 
versible direction from compact existence in cosmological form to- 
ward the Kingdom of God. ‘Israel’ is not the empirical human beings 
who may or may not keep the Covenant, but the expansion of divine 
creation into the order of man and society. No amount of empirical 
defections can touch the constitution of being as it unfolds in the light 
of revelation. Man can close the eye of his soul to its light; and he can 
engage in the futility of rebellion; but he cannot abolish the order 
by which his conduct will be judged” (I, 464-5). 

One other important historical question concerns the dawn of his- 
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torical consciousness in the human intelligence. The skill and depth 
of understanding shown by the author in his treatment of this prob- 
lem and its theoretical implications may constitute the greatest value 
of the -ntire work. No perfect understanding of this mystery is 
possible, yet the author has shown quite clearly that he comprehends 
the nature of the problem and the sources to which we should go. The 
first volume of his work is the most thorough philosophical analysis 
of the historical vision of the Old Testament that we possess. After a 
study of the treatment he has given of this problem there can be no 
doubt that philosophy has a great deal to say about history both in its 
factual reality and as a form of knowledge. 

He recognizes that through revelation Israel was led to a sense 
of living in the present under God rather than in the repetitious cos- 
mic cycles.of nature. “Without Israel there would be no history, but 
only the eternal recurrence of societies in cosmological form” (I, 
126-7). Few historians have understood the historical books of the 
Old Testament so well or have so appreciated the writers of Genesis 
who did a monumental and unsurpassed work when they looked back 
in retrospection over the past and constructed our first world history. 
We still live and write in this tradition for, “After three millenniums 
of defections and returns, of reforms, renaissances, and revisions, of 
Christian gains and modern losses of substance, we are still living 
in the historical present of the Covenant. Moreover the work of the 
Israelite historiographers is still going on, although, due to theoretical 
differentiation, the techniques have changed” (I, 163). 

One of the great values of Voegelin’s study is that he has based it 
on a critical examination of the finest spiritual writings of the West- 
ern world. His scholarship has not distracted his attention, nor has 
it destroyed his understanding of the spiritual content of these classic 
works upon which our civilization is founded. The attention he has 
given to the historical and prophetic books of the Old Testament and 
his willingness to give an entire volume to Plato and Aristotle indi- 
cate an unusual appreciation of these writings in the history of man- 
kind and in our understanding of the history of mankind. 

Although Voegelin has constructed a work of such exceptional 
merit, there remain, of course, many problems both of major and 
minor importance that require further clarification, correction and 
completion. He has corrected the relativism of the comparativists and 
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the progressivists. Yet he remains without the dogmatic and meta- 
physical foundations needed for a full integration of his thought, al- 
though it is our belief that all his basic conclusions can be preserved 
intact and are even capable of further development within the dog- 
matic framework of a less liberal Christian position. The subjective 
and objective aspects of his doctrine of symbolization also need fur- 
ther study, for while he rejects the neo-Kantian elements of Cassirer, 
he has taken his general theme of symbolization from Cassirer’s Philo- 
sophie der Symbolischen Formen and some of the subjective qualities 
of this work seem to remain in his thought. Concerning his scriptural 
exegesis we will say only that he has done remarkably well in deal- 
ing with many of the greater problems of the Old Testament. The 
defects that are found in his exegesis cannot take away from the im- 
pressive nature of the conclusions he presents concerning the histori- 
cal vision that we find there. 

The twenty-five page introduction to the second volume entitled 
“Mankind and History” belongs among the most important essays on 
history that have been written in this century. Yet there is need of 
further discussion of his remarks on St. Paul and St. Augustine and 
the exact nature of the needed Christian revision of history. The de- 
fects attributed to St. Paul and St. Augustine are rather to be attrib- 
uted to their successors and interpreters. With this provision we agree 
entirely that “Not all of the intellectual confusion in matters of his- 
torical interpretation, and not even all of the dilettantism displayed 
on the occasion, must be laid at the doorsteps of modern thinkers.” It 
is dominantly the fault of Western Christian thinkers who have failed 
to carry out that constant revision of their own historical thought 
in the light of new historical information. This represents a major 
failure of Christian historians, one of much greater practical import 
than the delay in adapting their thought to the new developments in 
the scientific order. The lag in historical] revision is largely respon- 
sible for the lag in the needed revision both in the realm of knowledge 
and in that of social structure. 

In conclusion we note that we have in these volumes of Voegelin a 
new and more acceptable context in which to discuss all the basic 
problems faced by the philosophical student of history. The Old Tes- 
tament has been brought back into its proper position at the center 
of the entire discussion. We can now proceed with our problems with 
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a new sense of adequacy. Catholic thinkers can profit very much from 
this work and we recommend that they give it serious attention. There 
remains an area of difference that this reviewer expects to be more 
evident in the coming volumes which must consider the Christian or- 
der more directly. For here questions of historical fact, miracles, 
dogma and an authoritarian Church take on more significance, and 
these are generally the areas in which we feel our differences with 
others most sharply. These differences and their consequences in 
our vision of history are not to be minimized. Yet we have here a 
master in the study of history whose work gives superb expression to 
the finest cultural traditions that constitute the Christian West. From 
him we have much to learn. 
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Time Wrrnout Numper. Selected Poems of Daniel Berrigan, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. viii, 53. $2.75. 


The poet is a man who is able to bear a little reality. He may not be a 
seer, but he must be a see-er. And he must be a listener. 

Father Daniel Berrigan’s first collection of poems, which was awarded the 
Lamont Prize, is witness to this demand. A first reading of the collection 
wakens a number of responses: the sense of “aliveness” which in this book 
seems a truer word than “vitality”; the spirit of reverence toward creature- 
hood, a reverence imposed—as it ought to be—by the relation of creaturehood 
to Creator; a steady advertence to form, both in the philosophical sense, and 
in the technical sense of “outer” typographical form; an alertness to the secret 
properties of words. 

The words in their meaning do what they should do to stimulate reader 
response, to prepare him for the experience of the poet—the act of seeing, the 
act of listening to life. In the poem “The Aunt” the poet glosses the essential 
womanhood of his subject: 

Eighty-one years have whittled her hands 
white coals have whitened her sweet mouth: 
Christ has fountained in her eyes 
and crumpled her face to drought: 


flood and drought, He entered once— 
in and never out. 


Word separated from word will maintain its own meaning, denotative and con- 
notative, but word linked to word takes for its symbolic value a rich combina- 
tion of intellectual and emotional response. The words record for the visual 
imagination and then, like a sensitive and creative recording, play back to the 
reader the nuances of the poetic intuition. 

It is quite true that, taken objectively or detached from the poerns, one can 
find in Father Berrigan’s poems a list of words that sound remarkably similar 
to the vocabulary of the neophyte craftsman in verse writing: “trees” (the 
well-loved image, well-loved word), “the true, the beautiful,” “lovely,” 
“dawn,” “garden,” “stars.” It is a praise of the poet's perception that he is 
able to use these rhyme-worn words with a sense of immediacy. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that Father Berrigan achieves this communication 
is the tone he takes to his reader. If the world which the poet sees and hears is 
filled with revelation, it is the poet’s quickening to it that speaks to the 
reader. He does not beguile the reader into sharing; still less does he berate 
him to it. 

In religious life, the death of one of the members is, in a particular sense, 
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the achievement of the life. It is the coming to Life. But, more often than 
not, no romantic aura shadows or sunlights the austere demands of the mo- 
ment. Such a death Father Berrigan describes in his “In Memoriam.” 
In deep of winter, when no one dared promise 
April to his heart, aad springtime lay 
too many months away for his poor search, 
too far for his gesture cver again to dress 
tired trees in a new season,— 
the old priest lay dying: 
and I at bedside testfy—no archangels, 
no prophets ever spoke, compassionate or terrible: 
Even the Host 
bending to him like a lover, stood beside 
at the end unrecognized. It was the last 
to trouble him or us. 


This quietly convincing tone which makes no protest against man’s per- 
versions or his inadequacies, though it does suggest them by its illumination 
of his gifts (and so sets up pattern of brightness and dark), is complemented 
by the poet’s feeling toward his subjects. If the subject matter seems limited: 
the natural world, the record of youth, the immediate compass of experience, 
it creates within the chosen marginals, a sense of depth. The poet states his 
case adequately: 

THIS WORD OF GENTLE LINEAGE 


has no charge 
laid on it: to oppose, convince, elevate . . . . 


It is a “frail admissable clue/ ferried by gentle or by vicious tides/ to shore, 
to sea floor.” It has only mere “permanence.” 

The totality of poems holds faint, but unmistakable echoes of the tech- 
niques of some of the best modern writing in poetry. But these melodic con- 
centrates, austerities and symbols are leavened with the joy of the glad tid- 
ings of the Incarnation. This blaze of joy gives the poems their individuality 
and their suggestions of universality. With this rune the poet signed his 
poems. And in exploring this mystery the reader will know the fine delight 
that poetry gives to man. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland. Sister M. Maura. 


Te Maxine or THE AuDEN Canon. By Joseph Warren Beach. Minneapolis: 

University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 315. $4.75. 

In his Collected Poems (1945) W. H. Auden arranged his shorter works 
in the alphabetical order of the first letters of their first lines, rather than the 
customary chronological order. He thereby made life uncomfortable for 
critics and teachers of modern literature, who have spent exasperated hours 
checking the dates of first publication of each poem and wishing Mr. Auden 
a special purgatory in which he is forced to read, for centuries, his own 
juvenilia. If he had done nothing more than prepare the check-list of poems 
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that forms Appendix III of this book, we would all be in debt to the late 
Joseph Warren Beach. 

The bulk of his book is a detailed examination of Auden’s revisions and 
exclusions in the making of his “canon,” represented by both the 1945 Amer- 
ican volume and the 1950 Collected Shorter Poems published in England. 
The patience that went into such a task is incalculable. One factual error is 
understandable, but should be noted. Professor Beach discusses on page }27 
a poem which he states Auden excluded from the canon. It was in fact 
included under the title “As He Is,” with a revision of the first line. Pro- 
fessor Beach warns that his study “has no pretensions to being a general 
critique of Auden’s poetry,” because the main body of poems is not consid- 
ered, but he rightly adds that “the limited number of poems in which his 
personal censorship was applied are of crucial importance to an understand- 
ing of his political ideals and the process of his thinking.” 

Although we are given frequent examples of the mature artist bettering a 
line or a passage or rejecting a trivial work, the major emphasis falls on the 
changes in Auden’s beliefs. Two final chapters of summary and interpreta- 
tion offer as one of the results of the study a clarification of the stages of 
Auden’s thinking. Professor Beach sees four main stages: (1) 1928-1936, a 
strongly Marxian ideology; (2) 1936-1939, a transition to secular human- 
ism; (3) 1939-1941, a change from humanism to a strict Christianity; (4) 
1941-now, a taking of the Christian view for granted. 

The passage from stage 2 to stage 3 (my copy of the book reads “stage 3 
to stage 4,” an obvious mistake) Professor Beach sees as “most sudden and 
startling.” This leads him to an unfortunate attempt to explain the religious 
conversion in natural terms. For all of Professor Beach’s generosity and 
courtesy, what emerges are some statements more strongly worded than the 
author perhaps intended, that this conversion was the result of Auden’s need 
for a “mythology,” for a “tranquillity” that results from “the religious con- 
cept of sin,” and for a “new order of superiority,” rather than of faith and 
intellectual conviction. “There is always a wicked secret, a private reason 
for this.” Auden’s motives are Auden’s business, and God's. 

More justifiably, Professor Beach complains of the results of Auden’s non- 
chronological arrangements of the poems, his revision of the “Commentary” 
to “In Time of War,” and his inclusion of “Depravity: A Sermon” from The 
Dog Beneath the Skin. In all three cases he accuses Auden of trying to con- 
vert works composed within one belief to the service of another, and of 
“relying . . . on their appearance in more reputable company to invest them 
with an odor of sanctity which was not theirs to begin with.” He holds that 
Auden has made it difficult to read many of his poems “in terms of their 
original conception,” that more justice would have been done to the poems 
themselves “as intelligible and organic works of art” by a chronological 
order, and that such an order, with its candid admission of change and error, 
would have reflected more credit on the poet. 
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A defense of Auden in these matters is possible. Auden’s violation of 
chronology may have been prompted less by his enjoyment of a joke or wish 
to “convert” certain poems than by his desire to see earlier poems and later 
read simply as poems rather than as documents in a personal history of 
ideas. (Auden’s work inevitably provokes this, and this book will cer- 
tainly, despite its author’s clear discrimination between intrinsic and extrinsic 
criticism, further such an approach.) Many of the poems are more dramatic 
and more universal when they are read without thinking: “Now at this point 
he was a Marxist; now at this point he is a humanist,” etc. I do not find 
that the revisions that bring “Commentary” into a Christian perspective 
harm the poem, and I believe Professor Beach misinterprets Auden’s reprint- 
ing of “Depravity” as an attempt “to palm off the jeering parody . . . as a 
sober and profound exposition of religious truth”: the sermon, as Auden’s 
note to it makes clear, is stili satiric. 

The final chapter raises, in the light of all this, some doubts as to the stat- 
ure of Auden’s achievement. For all his admiration of Auden’s poetic powers, 
Professor Beach remains “uneasy,” and finds lacking the sense of “wholeness 
or integrity” which satisfies us in the greatest writers. This is a criticism 
that has often been made of Auden: the individual reader must, of course, 
decide for himself. He will, whatever the decision, be grateful to Professor 
Beach for providing, in this last work of a lifetime dedicated to scholarship 
and criticism, such ample materials for critical debate, such provocative and 
illuminating commentary. 


Marymount College, New York. Josern P. CLancy. 


Tue Dark Sun. By Graham Hough. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1957. Pp. ix, 265. $4.50. 

Mr. Hough begins his study of D. H. Lawrence by reminding us thai 
“there was an upheaval in the early part of this century as great as the now 
familiar Romantic one of a hundred and fifty years ago.” That upheaval men 
have designated by different names and illustrated by various examples. For 
Mr. Hough the period is one clearly distinguishable by reason of its greater 
emphasis on the interior life, especially on unrecognized and irrational motiva- 
tion, particularly on love in its darker role as a subconscious force. Freud 
of course is the ambiguous grey eminence of the movement, but, quite inde- 
pendently, “in obedience to some unseen, unknown current of attention that 
carried artists and scientists along together,” men like Joyce, Mann, Proust, 
Lawrence were also sounding the depths of man’s inner life. These novelists 
were not mere entertainers, nor commentators on human experience; rather 
they were deliberate explorers in search of new values. Hence, if we are to 
take D. H. Lawrence seriously, Mr. Hough argues, “we must come to some 
sort of decision about the worth of what is discovered.” The Dark Sun then 
is primerily a study of values even though Mr. Hough recognizes that, seen 
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through the lens of the imagination, values always seem oblique and are 
often distorted. 

What values does Mr. Hough discover? In his analysis of the major novels, 
the tales, the poems and the essays, he recognizes a “philosophy,” not of 
course an abstract rational system of thought, but a weltanschauung, a vision 
of life, the kind of philosophy or metaphysic that Lawrence described in his 
preface to Fantasia as a set of values that “may not be anywhere very 
accurately stated, and may be quite unconscious, in the artist, yet it is a 
metaphysic that governs men all the time.” Mr. Hough finds that the meta- 
physic that governs Lawrence is a “pretty steady and coherent system of 
ideas.” It begins logically with a naturalistic theology in which God is the 
whole activity of the universe. Man’s supreme triumph, as well as his supreme 
act of reverence, is “to be most vividly, most perfectly alive”; his supreme 
failure, as well as his supreme act of blasphemy, is to deny life and to cut 
himself off from the miracle of Nature. This view resembles pantheism, yet 
it is neither wholly materialistic nor wholly monistic. Some spirit is under- 
stood to lie beneath Nature and may be separate from it. Moreover, the 
nature of reality is felt to be dualistic, in that reality is a conflict of opposites, 
male and female, light and dark, intellect and blood, spirit and flesh, love and 
law, and so on. Man himself embodies these dualities; it is his job to 
reconcile the opposing tendencies within himself, or between himself and 
other men, by a process that is hinted at by the Jungian term “integration” 
or by the Lawrentian term “polarity.” Peace (or integration, or polarity) 
is achieved not by a victory of one opposite over the other, nor by a series of 
alternate victories, nor by a cessation of struggle, but by an eternal tension 
in which the lion and the lamb, without ceasing to be lion and lamb, live 
together in one landscape of the soul. 

The philosophy of polarity underlies Lawrence’s views about sex, politics 
and religion. For him male and female are essentially complementary, as are 
leader and led in politics, and the love urge and power urge in religion. 
Integration of these opposites supposedly brings fulfillment and happiness 
while their disintegration results in frustration and pain. But Lawrence’s 
representations of experience did not result in harmonious polarity set forth 
as an ideal in his genera! philosophy. He did overemphasize the role of sex 
and involved himself in many absurdities. In politics he despised democracy 
for reasons not much more intelligent than those of Hitler. Even more 
notorious than his Fascist leanings was his war with Christianity. For Law- 
rence Christianity was outmoded; its love-urge was cut off “from the natural 
carnal roots of love, and continues to exist simply as a function of the will.” 
Mr. Hough, with excellent taste, points out the defects in Lawrence that led 
him to adopt these extravagant attitudes. He is particularly incisive in his 
analysis of Lawrence’s attitude toward Christianity, pointing out that Law- 
rence drew most of his observations from pseudo-Christianity, that is, a 
religious attitude marked by the “acceptance of the verbal habits, emotional 
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predispositions and some of the ideals of conduct of real Christianity, without 
any profound and fundamental belief in their supernatural foundation.” 

Mr. Hough’s final judgment on Lawrence is expectedly measured and 
mixed, He sees him as a destroyer of shams, but himself the victim of 
some of his own sentimental idealizations, as a passionate opponent of all 
absolutes, fixities and spiritualities, yet asserting in paradoxical fashion the 
absolute reality of the soul. The Dark Sun is an outstanding example of 
scholarly criticism, judicial yet sympathetic, challenging yet appreciative. 

Fordham University. Francis X. ConNOLLY. 


Tne Sea Dreamer. A Definitive Biography of Joseph Conrad. By Gerard 
Jean-Aubry. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1957. Pp. 321. $4.50. 
The Sea Dreamer is a definitive biography in at least one sense of the 

term. G. Jean-Aubry’s twenty-three years of careful research have resulted in 
a complete assembly of documents relevant to Conrad's life, and in the reso- 
lution of many doubtful points in the chronological record. For this the 
readers of Conrad will be forever grateful. Moreover, they will find con- 
firmed the general impression that Conrad’s life and the incidents described 
in his fiction are more than usually interconnected. The experiences related 
in the fictions did happen to Conrad; sometimes indeed it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the biographical event and the fictitious scene. Moreover 
there are many additional details on the early life of Conrad, his Polish boy- 
hood, his youth in the south of France, his service at sea. 

In the sunshine of these established facts some old impressions may need 
correction. It becomes hard, for example, to maintain that Conrad was a 
distant or remote observer of the human scene. He was, if anything, an 
impassioned participant, a man fully engaged rather than a neutral aesthete. 
It also becomes less than accurate to speak of three sharply distinct periods 
in his career, for this biography shows that Conrad did not change his mind 
on a single important human value throughout his adult life. “Throughout 
all these years,” Jean-Aubry writes, “Joseph Conrad had hardly changed at 
all; his temperament, convictions, artistic goals, were firmly determined even 
before he began to write.” What did change was his technique, especially 
his handling of point of view and tone, a change, however, with which the 
biographer is not noticeably concerned, since he is attached to recording 
events “in the precise and detached fashion of a ship’s log.” Hence, while 
The Sea Dreamer is definitive as a documented record, it is distressingly 
incomplete as a study of Conrad’s characteristic virtues and defects. 

Since Conrad’s life and work are so closely related, it is hardly academic 
to ask why he espoused certain ideals and certain modes of developing those 
ideals. Conrad insisted that he was neither a romantic nor a realistic writer, 
but an idealist. “All my concern has been with the ideal value of things, events, 
and people. That and nothing else. The humorous, the pathetic, the pas- 
sionate, the sentimental aspects came in of themselves—mais en vérité c’est 
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les valeurs idéales des faits et gestes humains qui se sont imposés 4 mon 
activité artistique.” These ideal values, best expressed by the term fidelity, 
human brotherhoood, courage, self-sacrifice, undercut all Conrad’s work— 
the sea tales, the stories of moral outcasts, the reminiscent novels of the last 
years. 

These ideals sometimes seem to be simple and archetypal, not unlike those 
found in fairy stories, legends and patriotic anecdotes. Yet they can also 
appear complex and curiously opaque. Kurtz's infidelity in The Heart of 
Darkness, for instance, is, on one level, the product of pure greed. Kurtz 
worships ivory because it means money and power. Yet in The Heart of 
Darkness Conrad has interwoven references and allusions to three literary 
masterpieces, Vergil’s Aeneid, Dante’s Inferno, and Malory’s Morte d Arthur. 
Hence the moral values the story embodies do not reside in a simple rejection 
of the vice of greed, but in the judgment of modern society by more com- 
plicated standards of ethics. To compare the Congo with the classical and 
Christian hells and to contrast it ironically with the idealism of King 
Arthur’s court is indeed a subtle literary maneuver that itself implies a 
moral sophistication in the author. 

But little of this complexity appears in The Sea Dreamer. Nor is there any 
accounting for Conrad’s preoccupation with the idea of guilt, although this 
topic has been noted often as one of the problems the biographer of Conrad 
must not hesitate to face. But when a true portrait of this great, enigmatic 
novelist comes to be written it will depend to a large extent on the record 
that Jean-Aubry has set before us. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Tae Romantic Survivat. A Study in Poetic Evolution. By John Bayley. 

Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 1957. Pp. vii, 231. $2.90. 

Mr. Bayley’s title and subtitle set forth the thesis of this brief but stimulat- 
ing study. The argument is this: Romanticism survives today, indeed is a 
presiding ideal of many poets, most emphatically of W. B. Yeats, W. H. 
Auden, and Dylan Thomas. This survival, however, is not so much a direct 
inheritance of Romantic ideals—either the simple ideal of investing ordinary 
objects and actions with strangeness and wonder, or the more complex ideals 
suggested by terms like Wordsworth’s egotistical sublime and Keats’s nega- 
tive capability. Rather it is a development of these and other Romantic traits, 
their modification and transformation within the moods and doctrines of 
symbolism, Freudianism and existentialism. The Romanticism of Auden, for 
example, is hardly Wordsworth’s; but it derives from Wordsworth’s having 
been the poet he was and from his having created, with Coleridge, the con- 
ditions if not the vocabulary of modern English poetry. 

With the thesis itself few will feel it is worth while to quarrel. The 
Romantics did transmit a legacy of self-consciousness and responsibility, a 
tradition of the poet as explorer of the interior world, as the magician work- 
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ing with words, and the criteria of originality and creative intuition. For 
better or worse most poets are inheritors of this legacy, this tradition and 
these criteria. Indeed T. S. Eliot, whom Bayley designates as Classicist, is 
no less Romantic by the standards set forth in this book than are Yeats or 
Thomas. 

Mr. Bayley envisions Romanticism as an impulse that had encountered a 
series of dilemmas, and threatened to founder on cach. For example, Roman- 
ticism pretended that all aspects of reality could be rendered into poetry. 
This pretension induced a poet like Hart Crane to impossible attempts and, 
of course, to failure. Again, Romanticism emphasized the isolated, alienated 
soul of the poet, an emphasis that tended to favor the view that “the poet is 
not ‘a man speaking to men,’ but a man whose consciousness is open to the 
public if they are interested.” As a result of these dilemmas “the universe of 
romantic poetry began to shrink, diminishing into the mental world of the 
symbolists, or into a catalogue of stock romantic properties.” 

It is Mr. Bayley’s contention that Yeats, Auden, and Dylan Thomas 
expanded the Roniantic horizons and restored vitality to the movement. 
Yeats’s contribution was the discovery of a technique that, by use of the 
Mask, the conversation and the Symbol, perfectly conveyed Yeats’s visions 
and exaltations. Auden, in his turn, rediscovered the cult of childhood, not 
the dreamy-streamy idea of the Immortality Ode, but the Nietzschean notion 
that maturity is itself the recovery of a child’s seriousness at play. He is 
seen, too, as the “symbolist of the common fate, the humdrum situation” 
who enriches, by mythmaking, the poverty of ordinary lives. Dylan Thomas, 
who “shows the same steady inward gaze as Wordsworth, the same inspired 
egotism,” revitalizes Romanticism by the energy of his language. For Thomas 
“the speaking function of man . . . is as deep and mysterious as his uncon- 
scious instincts.” The analyses of the three modern poets is often acute, never 
obtuse, always challenging. Since Mr. Bayley is most impressive in his close 
scrutiny of individual poems, particularly those of Dylan Thomas, one wishes 
he had devoted more time to practical criticism and somewhat less to the 
broad generalizations on literary history that occupy the earlier part of 
the book. 

Fordham University. Francis X. Conno.ry. 


Mitton’s OntoLocy, Cosmocony anp Puysics. By Walter Clyde Curry. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 266. 
$5.00. 

Here is a distinguished elucidation of Milton’s ideas on the origin, arrange- 
ment and composition of the universe, and of the sources, remote and proxi- 
mate, whence Milton’s ideas were drawn. The cosmic stage whereon )’aradise 
Lost is enacted is not built entirely—perhaps not even in the main—from the 
materials of orthodox scholasticism. Rather, Milton’s universe is the product 
of a “distinguished and successful” syncretism, wherein “floods of conflicting 
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influence—to be carefully distinguished from direct sources—receive the 
transforming magic of his original thought and are reconciled by the power 
of his discursive reason” (p. 11). 

Not everyone will agree, perhaps, that Milton’s syncretizing is as successful 
as Professor Curry maintains. For most, Milton is a poet, not a philosopher: 
he is rather an intellectual gleaner and the compiler of an immense common- 
place book than the author of a summa. Professor Curry’s judgment in the 
matter, however, represents a change in his own thinking and is the fruit of 
mature study. 

Milton’s syncretizing gets him into such difficulties as the confusion of 
active and passive potency in God (Chap. I), and leads to the neo-Arianism 
of the Christian Doctrine. A more successful syncretion is outlined in the 
chapter, “Milton’s Chaos and Old Night,” in which Professor Curry learnedly 
shows that Chaos and Night follow Neoplatonic interpretations of Orphic 
and Pythagorean cosmogony (p. 50). Here the author sifts the jumbled heap 
of commentators: Proclus, Damascius, Syrianus, Acusilaus, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and lays before the reader an ordered pile of materials. Of “Milton's 
Scale of Nature,” Professor Curry rightly points out that Raphael cribbed his 
lecture to Adam (P.L., V, 469-499) not only from Avencebrol’s materia 
universalis, but more especially from Duns Scotus’ doctrine on materia primo 
prima, as outlined in Scotus’ famous figure of the tree. Incidentally, Professor 
Curry can carry his learning with light step: “Affable Raphael is . . . the 
facile reconteur of remarkable events” (p. 102), whereas “Uriel seems to 
be largely a pious but not too perceptive physicist with inclinations toward 
atomistic philosophy” (p. 93). 

The most delightful part of the whole book is the prologue, “Confessions 
of the Author,” in which he owns to, and traces the growth of, his love of 
Milton in language which Milton would be hard put to it to surpass. Finally, 
Professor Curry shows a rare appreciation of scholasticism, whose terms he 
handles with the dextrous aplomb of a bank teller changing a hundred- 
dollar bill. 

Gonzaga University. WituaM T. Costre.xo, S.J. 


Heroic Know ence. An Interpretation of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. By Arnold Stein. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. Pp. 237. $5.00. 

Dr. Arnold Stein’s previous book, Answerable Style, was a study of 
Paradise Lost, notable for its synthesis of historical and structural criticism. 
His new book continues his explorations of Milton’s poetry with a series of 
essays on Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. It is less satisfying than 
the earlier book, chiefly because the former remains unattractive to many 
readers (inckuding myself), and the latter has already been rather thoroughly 
explored. But it is nonetheless a valuable study. 

The major critical strategy used by Dr. Stein is to explore closely each 
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movement of the poem’s progression in relation to the emerging total struc- 
ture, to control and direct his explication by a very full awareness of the 
historical context and of other criticism, and to presume that Milton has a 
valid and discoverable reason for whatever he does. This last, in practice, 
means making the best possible case for Milton rather than a balanced judg- 
ment of his achievement: it is possible to object to this, but it performs a 
valuable service in the hands of so acute an analyst as Dr. Stein. 

This book is not the kind which can be summarized: its worth is in its 
totality. Some of its individual achievements can be suggested: the treatment 
of Satan in Paradise Regained is richly rewarding; the “blow-by-blow” 
analysis of the major temptations demonstrates that there is more dramatic 
excitement there than many critics have been willing to concede ; the examina- 
tion of Samson’s psychological progression is not new in its general results, 
but it is the most subtle account I have yet seen. 

Some defects must be mentioned. The Christ of Paradise Regained re- 
mains unloving and unlovable, too much the Miltonic “perfect man” and 
too little the Redeemer; God’s love for man is stated but not imaginatively 
vitalized by Milton. Dr. Stein does not consider this, but it is a major flaw 
in the poem. Dr. Stein’s explication is often excessively ingenious. The final 
temptation on the pinnacle of the temple, for instance, produces this: 

The trap, Satan thinks, will evoke the assertion or intervention of miracle, or else an 
assertion of self by the hero, an effort to do the humanly impossible and stand. When 
the effort of the perfect man fails, he will have been put in the ambiguous position of 
acting out what Satan said. When he falls he will indeed require a perfect will and 
consciousness to be sure that he has not jumped. 


Again, why cannot we find Christ’s reply to Satan an explicit declaration of 
His divinity? Would it really “violate the whole discipline, so perfectly sus- 
tained of Christ’s moral and intellectual example”? Is it accurate to say that 
“The flesh becomes word. Christ says it, and then becomes it”? 

Dr. Stein’s book is an important contribution to the understanding of 
Miton’s final poems. He is what the good critic should be: a valuable guide, 
a formidable opponent. 

Marymount College, New York. Joseru P. CLancy. 


Tue Boox Concerninc Piers Plowman, By William Langland. Translated 
by Donald and Rachel Attwater. (Everyman’s Library No. 571.) New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1957. Pp. 208. $1.85. 

There is matter for satisfaction in seeing Donald and Rachel Attwater 
chosen as translators for the new Piers Plowman of the Everyman’s Library 
series. Here is a tract for the times, “a bit of moralist’s work well done: the 
poem and the argument are one thing, and the thing gratifies our mind in 
general and satisfies our conscience in particular” (Introduction, p. 8). 
Donald Attwater, whose translation of the Vision proper, the first seven 
passus of the B-text, was made in 1930, explains in a strongly ordered intro- 
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duction his aim, “to produce a version with the minimum of alteration and 
verbal substitution of the Middle English text necessary for its understanding 
by an ordinary reader in the twentieth century.” Rachel Attwater, who com- 
pletes the poem with her new translation of Passus VIII-XX, The Vision of 
Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best, shares the culture, the purpose, and the 
acumen of her father. Neither wastes a word, and the resultant clarity is 
apostolic. In a meve six pages of introduction and six more of notes the 
medieval Church and its people and the poem get a sounder reconstruction, 
even rehabilitation, than many a solid volume affords. 

The common nonsense that Langland was a ‘'morning-star of the Reforma- 
tion and a forerunner of what is called modern democracy” is silenced by 
plain fact; the poet through his translator “makes it clear enough to his con- 
temporaries that their institutions were all right, but their human weakness 
and ill-will misused them or made them helpless” : 

For Clergy is keeper . under Christ of heaven 

... For the high Holy Ghost . heaven shall cleave 
asunder, 

And love shall leap out after . into this low earth, 

And cleanness shall seize it . and clerks shall it 


find. 
Passus XIL 


Piers himself is finely understood throughout; he “quickly develops from 
the hard-working, God-fearing yeoman farmer, taught by Truth through Con- 


science and Mother-Wit, into what is practically an incarnation of God the 
Son, embodying in himself Reason, Conscience, Mother-Wit, and the rest. 
Christ, as man, is the common man, Piers Plowman.” 

Success to the little volume—for it presents the poet of whom Christopher 
Dawson said in Medieval Essays, “He shows us what English religion might 
have been, if it had not been broken by schism and narrowed by sectarianism 
and heresy.” Dawson ended those Essays with a stirring passage from Piers: 

“... Come with me ye fcols, 
Into Unity of Holy Church . and hold we us there, 
And cry we to Nature . to come and defend 
Us fools from the fiend . for the love of Piers 
Plowman, 
And call we to all the commons . that they come into 
Unity, 
And there abide and do battle . against Belial’s 
Children.” 


Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y. Sister Marcaret TERESA. 
Tracepy. By William G. McCollom. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1957. Pp. vi, 264. $5.00. 
The only thing about this book that one might properly cavil at is the 
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title. Since Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music set a 
pattern in 1872, most writers who have tried to extend the bounds of “the 
tragic” beyond the Aristotelian prescription have modestly hedged their 
titles with qualifying phrases; Mr. McCollom, perhaps because, as he points 
out in his Introduction, “the word itself has come to have an honorific over- 
tone,” has boldly gone the other way and appropriated the big word for an 
exercise in limited areas of its meaning. Professor McCollom is a teacher 
of Dramatic Arts and a play director, translator, and actor; the ninth word 
in his book is “play,” and “drama” and “dramatic” do duty throughout for 
“tragedy” and “tragic.” He can say that in a film “the tragic quality emerged 
more from the performance and the photography than from the authors’ 
text” (p. 48). Consequently, for a good half of the book the reader is pro- 
vided with yet another, often acute, “reading” of plays which have been called 
tragedies, taken, unexceptionably enough, from the usual gamut. 

The book breaks conveniently in two, with the second half imperturbably 
devoted to “Tragedy and Society”; the exemplary milieus being Athens, 
Elizabethan England, seventeenth-century France, and Ibsen’s nineteenth- 
century Norway. Here as elsewhere the book is generously provided with 
perceptive but unassimilated obiter-dicta efforts at distinguishing: “Coriolanus 
might be named a political tragedy; to do so would be to say that it is not so 
fully tragic as the great plays from Hamlet to Macbeth.” Yes, indeed; but 
why? The author assumes that something called “society” is sufficiently 
bigger than “political activity” to act as a surrogate for what has elsewhere 
insistently been required as the “overplot” for Tragedy—a metaphysic; the 
secret cause. Consequently, we are provided with yet another background 
study, with the societal “topocosm” as the ultimate ambience of man’s pur- 
poseful action, and piety roughiy equivalent to civic patriotism. At this date, 
such a concept seems a bit outworn. 

Both these exegeses—the dramatic and the sociological—depend for their 
sanction, and for much of their doctrine and vocabulary, upon the positions 
taken up in the two main theoretical chapters, which are reworkings of essays 
published in 1951 and 1953: “The World of Tragedy” and “Tragedy as a 
Moral Action.” “World” for Mr. McCollom means environment, and is sec- 
ondary to character-in-action: “The dramatist’s cosmology is ultimately for 
the sake of his characters and their actions.” Again, “moral” means no more 
than “ethical,” and is cursively substituted for it. A bow is made to that 
other honorific word, “metaphysical,” at the beginning and the end of Chap- 
ter I, but only to appropriate it for the author’s philosophy and religion of 
humanism: morality is choice, deriving from man’s “personalist” autonomy 
and heroic freedom of will. The metaphysical realities we encounter at the 
start become successively “dramatic cosmology,” “a poetic cosmology,” and 
“ethical universals”; then the really controlling factor is introduced: “Dra- 
matic tragedy refers to tragedy in life, but it does not imply that Being or 
Substance is tragic” [my italics]; and the chapter ends with “The loyalty of 
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Antigone, Hamlet, and Mrs. Alving; the pride of Oedipus, Lear, and Brand 
—on such ‘really real’ universals rests the universality of tragedy.” 

The book can perhaps be most fairly left in a short review to be its own 
critic, with this representatively circular and self-feeding paragraph: 

The tragic character is a conscious agent. He is also free. If he were not, tragedy 
could not be a moral xction in any meaningful sense of that expression. But tragedy is 
a monument to the freedom of human choice. So we are forced to support the argument 
for freedom just as we were obliged to argue that man is a conscious self having a 
metaphysical existence. For if man’s “choices” are determined, they will be at best only 
partially tragic, and a play assuming freedom of chcice would bear no fundamental 
relation to the life of man (p. 26). 

Canisius College. Laurence MIicHeL. 


HISTORY 


Curistianity AMonc Tue Rewicions or Toe Wort. By Arnold Toynbee. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1457. Pp. viii, 116. $2.75. 

A compelling quality of Arnold Toynbee’s history is the open attention 
in the landscape of his work to the criticism invited by his unique perspec- 
tive. In A Study of History the reader’s attention ever shifts from his main 
argument to the notes and appendices where objections nourish an ex- 
uberant critical foliage. Toynbee’s delight in these matters has led him to 
promise, in imitation of St. Augustine, an important volume of retractationes. 
Yet, there is one subject which invariably lessens Toynbee’s fertile response 
to criticism. This is his view of Christianity as being sinfully in error in 
claiming to be the true religion destined as the religion of all men. 

For Toynbee, all who maintain Christianity’s unique claim to religious 
truth are guilty of intolerable pride and pharisaical arrogance. He holds 
this “exclusiveness” responsible for a will to violence which denies any 
prospect of peace to this world. The anger and pain Toynbee experiences 
when he discusses this aspect of his work is repeated in this slim volume 
Christianity Among the Religions of the World. Here there is little that is 
not identically expressed in his earlier An Historian’s Approach to Religion, 
and in his great Study. 

These four lectures, delivered on the Hewett Foundation at Andover New- 
ton Theological School, and Union Theological Seminary, New York, offer, 
therefore, no evidence of developments in Toynbee’s thought. They raise, 
nevertheless, serious issues for the souls in this world who still adhere to 
Toynbee’s “ancestral religion.” How is it that the entire body of Christian 
literature, from the Apostles to the present hour, leaves this normally humble 
scholar untouched in his revulsion to Christianity’s mission to bring all men 
to Christ and His Church? The historian considering Toynbee’s rigid an- 
tagonism to Christian theology can call attention to his indebtedness to the 
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rationalist criticism of Pierre Bayle and equally to his obligations to Gibbon. 
The historians can also note Toynbee’s participation in the approach to Chris- 
tianity of the famous Master of Balliol College, Benjamin Jowett, who died 
when Toynbee was only four, but to whose college Toynbee went to pursue 
the Greek studies Jowett had made so exciting. What the historian can not 
explain, however, is the renewed authority Toynbee gives to criticisms of 
Christianity established in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. The historian can only hope that contemporary theologians will give 
Toynbee a reading sufficient to illuminate not only his shortcomings but, 
perhaps, the shortcomings of that theological format which arouses the bitter 
resentment of one of history’s most sensitive students. 

The historian who hesitates to enter into the theological discussion pro- 
voked by Toynbee may, however, observe the significance of his religious 
anxiety. Toynbee has taken great care in his work to suggest that his inquiry 
into the intelligibility of the world’s history is representative of a deeper 
quest which occupies Everyman in our century. Here, the distinguishing 
aspect of Toynbee’s position is that he is himself able to stand apart from 
the great religious traditions which he regards as equally sharing in God’s 
revelation. From this vantage point, Toynbee pleads with the believers in 
the world’s higher religions, and especially Christians, to abandon any pre- 
tense to uniqueness. At the same time, Toynbee urges all believers to remain 
loyal to the “essential” conviction of their respective faiths. From outside 
the compass of the world’s religious convictions, Toynbee, in this the penul- 
timate accent of his life, reveals himself to be the most lonely and isolated 
man of our civilization. Giving good counsel to all believers, he is himself 
an Ishmael unable to go unto the altar of any of his fellow men. The scholar 
who would renew the youth of our race cannot himself know that joy. He 
is indeed the loneliest of men and his loneliness remains the most abiding 
effect of his extraordinary Odyssey. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Epwaro T. Garcan. 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INDis. By Cardinal Eugene Tisserant. Authorized 
Adaptation from the French by E. R. Hambye, S.J. Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 266. $4.75. 

This is the history of the Malabar Church from the time of St. Thomas 
the Apostle to the present day. The Apostolic origin of the Church in India 
has long been the subject of controversy. Two main sources support the 
early origin: Acta Sancti Thomae, composed c. 200 in Edessa, and the tra- 
ditions of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar. Scholars in the past held 
different views as to their historical value. Some, in the light of the data 
then available, rejected both sources as historically unacceptable. Others, 
accepting the Acta as substantially credible, supported the Apostle’s presence 
in North India. A third school, the most influential especially in recent times, 
while not denying the possibility of the North Indian apostolate, defends 
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St. Thomas’ preaching in South India. Cardinal Tisserant and Father Ham- 
bye belong to this last school: “there was very ancient evangelization started 
by St. Thomas the Apostle and mainly in South India” (p. 10). 

From the very beginning Malabar came under the jurisdiction of the 
Mesopotamian Church: the Syrian liturgy was adopted and bishops were 
sent from Mesopotamia. The question arises: Did Malabar fall under the 
Nestorian heresy together with the Mesopotamian Church? Cardinal Tisserant 
maintains that although Malabar always believed in the Roman primacy, and 
was never formally Nestorian, some Nestorian formulae had nevertheless 
found their way to Malabar liturgy. 

The fall of the Middle East to Islam hampered Malabar’s communication 
with Mesopotamia and with the outside world in general so that the Indian 
Church was reduced to a state of relative isolation till the coming of the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century. The treatment of the events that followed 
the advent of the Portuguese on the Indian scene forms by far the most 
absorbing portion of the book. The Right of Patronage (right to nominate 
ecclesiastical officials in the East) enjoyed by the king of Portugal brought 
the Indian Christians into conflict with Portuguese missionaries and colonial 
rulers. And this on two grounds: that of rite and that of jurisdiction. Portugal 
wanted the privilege to apply to St. Thomas Christians of Malabar as well. 
But both Malabar and Mesopotamia objected to this. On the other hand 
reform was sadly needed in Malabar, and it was not forthcoming without 
some Portuguese initiative. But the nationalism of the two parties gave a 
political tinge to the whole question. Malabar looked upon reforms as a 
move toward “Portuguesization” and severance of ties with Mesopotamia. 
Alexis Menezes, the Archbishop of Goa, nevertheless went ahead and con- 
vened the Council of Diamper (1599). Diamper remains the crucial event 
in the history of the Malabar Church. It saw the imposition of Latin juris- 
diction over the Malabar Church. The Council is generally considered in- 
valid, and the Cardinal, while praising the zeal of the Archbishop, questions 
the latter’s competence to convene the Council. In any case Rome did not 
approve the decrees of Diamper. 

Because of the imposition of Latin jurisdiction an important minority 
left the unity of Rome and later formed several schismatic Churches: the 
Malabar Jacobite Church (1653), the Thozhiur Church (1771), and the 
Malabar Marthomma Church (1842). Those who remained faithful to Rome 
were given bishops of their own rite only in 1896 when Pope Leo XIII re- 
introduced the Syro-Malabar liturgy. In 1923 a separate hierarchy was 
created for the same group. 

Restoration of the ancient rite and the creation of a native hierarchy pro- 
duced immediate results, first in the rapid growth of Christianity in and 
outside Malabar, and secondly in initiating a powerful reunion movement. 
In 1930 the late Mar Ivanios “the Newman of the East,” led nearly 30,000 
faithful and three other Jacobite bishops to the Catholic Church. In 1932, 
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the Syro-Malankara hierarchy was established for the Uniates, thus allow- 
ing them to keep the West Syrian liturgy that they had adopted since the 
schism of 1653. 

Matters dealing with the Canon Law, customs, and liturgy of Malabar 
Christians are treated more conveniently in appendices. The list of bishops— 
Catholic and schismatic—who ruled Malabar from 435 to the present day 
and of the corresponding patriarchs in Mesopotamia adds considerably to 
the value of the book. Likewise, the chronology of the Malabar Church from 
52 a.p. to the present day and complete bibliography of forty-five pages make 
this book a standard reference for the history of Christianity in India. 

Those familiar with the controversial character of the history of the Mala- 
bar Church will be impressed by the care for objectivity of this book. 
Although not an exhaustive study of all the allied problems, Eastern Chris- 
tianity in India will be an indispensable book for those inteiested in Eastern 
Churches, Christian antiquities, or Missiology. Missiologists in particular 
will find many insights into the nature of the current (and perennial) 
missionary problems. The treatment of the Portuguese-Indian struggle over 
rite and jurisdiction, customs and culture, brings to light some of the basic 
issues that the Universality of Christianity implies. It suggests at least how 
they should not be tackled. 

Father Hambye, the translator, under the direction of the Cardinal, has 
made important corrections and additions to the original. Thus the present 


book is the proof of the joint efforts of two scholars. Their extensive research 
and the critical examination of available sources including some hitherto 
neglected Malabar traditions, liturgy and archeological data, make Eastern 
Christianity in India probably the best synthetic study in the field today. 
West Baden College. Antuony J. Pare, SJ. 


FAILURE IN THE Far East. By Malcolm Hay. Philadelphia: Dufour Editions, 

1957. Pp. xi, 202. $4.50). 

Under this misleading title is published the results of many years of study 
at Blairs College, a Catholic seminary near Aberdeen, of archives formerly 
belonging to the Scots College in Paris and removed to Scotland during the 
French Revolution. In these archives are many thousands of letters exchanged 
in the latter seventeenth century between Rome, the Scots College at Paris, 
and Scotland. This is the fourth book the author has produced as a result 
of his work in the Blairs archives, and it deals chiefly with the suppression of 
the Jesuit missions in China in the early eighteenth century. 

The outlines of the story have long been known: how the Jesuit missionaries 
followed the technique of Matteo Ricci in becoming learned members of the 
mandarin class, winning the respect of the Chinese, and adapting the Catholic 
liturgy, prayers, and statements of doctrine to Chinese culture; how this 
scandalized certain ecclesiastics and even some missionaries in China; how 
they believed the Jesuits were mixing the Catholic religion with superstition and 
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idolatry in order to outstrip the “competir:¢” missionaries in China; and 
how, finally, Rome suppressed the Jesuit missions in China and imposed 
silence on everyone concerning the affair. It is also generally known that in 
the past several decades Rome has insisted that missionaries follow the general 
approach worked out by Ricci. 

On the basis of his study in the Blairs archives, the author maintains that 
the destruction of the Jesuit missions in China was only one step in a 
plot to destroy the Society of Jesus. “The ‘quarrel’ about the significance of 
the Chinese Rites, to which modern writers have devoted so much attention, 
had no real existence; it was a fiction employed to cover attacks on the Jesuit 
Order” (p. 135). Mr. Hay shows that Jansenists believed they had to destroy 
the “iniquitous” Jesuits, and that for more than fifty years an ardent Jansenist, 
the Scotsman William Leslie, used his position as archivist and virtual execu- 
tive director of the Congregation of Propaganda to promote this object. He 
failed to get the Jesuits expelled from Scotland or discredited at the Court of 
James II, but he succeeded in misrepresenting their work in China and getting 
it condemned in Rome. Mr. Hay presents incontrovertible evidence in the 
form of confidential admissions by the Jansenistic authors of these letters that 
they believed the dissolution of the Jesuit Order necessary for the welfare of 
the Church. He also shows the absurd charges they made against the Jesuits, 
and he demonstrates how they systematically suppressed the truth through- 
out the campaign to suppress the Society. The net effect of this study is to 
shift responsibility for the suppression of the Jesuit missions in China— 
and not long after, the Society itself—from rival missionaries to the Jansen- 
ists and the Congregation of Propaganda itself. 

There are two weak points in the thesis of Mr. Hay, who through his study 
of the intrigue and deceit used against the Jesuits has obviously become their 
champion. First, he fails to distinguish between the excellent work of Matteo 
Ricci and the extremism of some of his followers who seem to have com- 
promised the Faith in adapting it to Chinese customs. To defend Ricci is one 
thing; to defend all his followers is another. This is a minor point, however, 
insofar as the Jansenists condemned Ricci and all Jesuits. Second, Mr. Hay 
overreaches the evidence in maintaining that the failure to follow Ricci’s ap- 
proach created the breach between the East and the West which is responsible 
for our difficulties in Red China today. Let us admit that a serious error was 
made in condemning the Jesuit approach in China in the seventeenth century 

—implicitly missionary work today admits this—but to insist that if it had 
been successful we would get along well with China today is to enter the “if” 
area of history and to claim more than the evidence warrants. Perhaps Mr. 
Hay is right in making this claim, but there is no way of proving it. But the 
more limited thesis is amply demonstrated, and this study is a major contribu- 
tion to the history of the inner workings of the Church in the seventeenth 
century. 

St. Louis University. THomas P. Ne. 
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Tae Emercence or Liperat CatHo.icism in America. By Robert D. Cross. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 328. 
$5.50. 

This is an excellent account of some developments in American Catholicism 
from, roughly, the epoch following the Civil War to the present time. Al- 
though the author has fallen back on the terms “liberal” and “conservative” 
in his title and throughout his text, his purpose is quite adequately stated in 
the Preface without reference to either term: he proposes “to examine a major 
attempt to improve the often unhappy relations between Catholics and Ameri- 
can culture.” 

The “liberals” here are those who wish to improve these relations, men 
such as Cardinal Gibbons (who had at the same time a Catholic understanding 
of the mentality of the “conservatives” ), Archbishop John Ireland, Archbishop 
John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop John Joseph Keane, and the Paulists with 
their saintly leader Father Isaac Thomas Hecker, while the “conservatives” are 
men such as Orestes Brownson, Bishop Corrigan, the convert from Episco- 
palianism Father Thomas Preston, and a great many persons of German 
background. 

One may feel that the liberal-conservative dichotomy has its limitations as 
a frame of reference for the present analysis, as the author himself candidly 
owns, or for any analysis. Nevertheless, if one is going to use it—and this 
is almost inevitable, for the protagonists themselves use it, for instance, Father 
Joseph Mueller in writing his book The Catholic Dogma Out of the Church 
There Is No Salvation against “soft, weak, timid, liberalizing Catholics”—one 
has to designate those in favor of improving the relations between Catholics 
and the culture around them as liberals in contrast to those of opposing views. 
With reference to these two groups one cannot convincingly reverse the ter- 
minology, and to this extent at least it is certainly meaningful. 

Dr. Cross makes it clear that the distinction between the two groups he dis- 
cusses is not a distinction between the more and the less orthodox. Although 
it seems to be a mark of the conservative rather than of the liberal mind to 
throw suspicion of heresy upon its opponents, instances of conservative hetero- 
doxy and intransigence have not been wanting, from Tertullian to the present 
day. Neither does the distinction between liberal and conservative coincide 
with the distinction between layman and cleric. On the contrary, one of the 
striking features of the American Catholic liberal movement made explicitly 
clear by this book is the fact that it was dominantly clerical and often acted 
against a lay resistance which was massive if only in its inertness. The liberal 
movement also received surprisingly strong backing from Rome, if not in 
every way, at least in many ways, especially under Leo XIII. 

The evolution in the liberal program for acting on American society to 
bring it to Christ through His Church is adeptly traced by Dr. Cross through 
the maze of American social structures, peculiarly American ideologies, and 
immigrant nationalisms merging, not without difficulty, in the American cur- 
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rent. Present-day liberalism has come out of it all less starry-eyed—the con- 
version of the entire United States is no longer spoken of as just around the 
corner. And we can hope that present-day conservatism is less stupidly intran- 
sigent than earlier conservatism sometimes was. At least it is uncommon now 
to hear it maintained that those attending Mass are better off if they do not 
understand the prayers of the Mass, or that all Protestants who have the use 
of reason and are not actually under instruction to become Catholics are ipso 
facto in the state of mortal sin! New alignments have also appeared, one of the 
most striking being that of the members of the Society of Jesus, who, as the 
author shows, were often ultramontanist in the nineteenth century but have 
since become leaders of the struggle to make the Church live in touch with the 
real issues of American life. In the case of the Society of Jesus, as elsewhere, 
this change from “conservative” to “liberal” has come about through increasing 
familiarity with the complex organism which is the United States, a familiarity 
developed naturally enough, if sometimes tardily, under the Jesuits’ rule to 
“speak the language of the country in which they reside.” 

With intelligence and discernment Dr, Cross has ransacked the primary 
sources and the growing number of secondary sources—works by Monsignor 
John Tracy Ellis and Father Leo R. Ward as well as by Peter Guilday and 
John Gilmary Shea. Inevitably, there are some limitations to his work. Catho- 
lic universities and colleges seem rather under-represented in his account of 
things. There is, for example, no discussion of Saint Louis University or of 
Spring Hill College in Mobile, both of which have remarkable racial integra- 
tion records, among other things, qualifying them as powerful liberal influ- 
ences. Liberalizing tendencies in the strongly German milieu of Saint Louis, 
connected in part with the Germans’ loyalty to the Union cause, are not treated. 
Others will note further areas, cultural as well as geographical, which are 
passed over. Again, in the opening chapter the description of Catholic devo- 
tional life and the development of dogma suffers somewhat from foreshorten- 
ing. However, unless one excludes some things, a book can never be finished. 

It is in many ways fortunate that this book is written by one who is not 
himself a Catholic, for such a person can approach a difference of opinion 
among Catholics from a more detached point of view than Catholics them- 
selves. Such, however, is the: reality of the Catholic Church that it is not en- 
tirely possible even for Dr. Cross to be other than engagé in the questions he 
discusses. This book is in a sense a victory for the liberals, as he would have 
it to he. Here are the palpable fruits not merely of various Catholics’ sympa- 
thetic approaches to non-Catholic America but of a non-Catholic American’s 
sympathetic and understanding approach to the Catholic Church and her 
problems, an approach which both affronts and refutes extremist conservative 
views. 

Whether calculatingly or not, the book also has appeared in the year which 
marks the centennial of the founding of the Paulist Fathers. Its publication 
date has fallen very near the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, who in the 
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eyes of fellow Catholics differing with him on matters of policy certainly qual- 
ified as a liberal, given to fraternizing—after his conversion, not before—al- 
together too much with the pagan world. This book will not—and should not— 
liquidate conservatism, but it suggests that liberalism, like St. Paul, is defi- 
nitely here to stay. 

St. Louis University. Watter J. Onc, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THe Pxaitosopay or SymsBoxic Forms. Volume III: The Phenomenology 
of Knowledge. By Ernst Cassirer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. Pp. xvii, 501. $8.50. 

With this third volume, the English translation of Cassirer’s The Philoso- 
phy of Symbolic Forms is brought to its climax and finish. In the previous 
volumes, he worked his way painstakingly through the topography of lan- 
guage and mythical thought. They were studied not in isolation and for their 
own sake, but as areas of symbolic formation. Now, finally, the author is 
ready to ask about their relevance for the problem of knowledge. Must we 
regard the formal structures of language as preliminaries and those of myth 
as pseudoconcepts by comparison with scientific symbols, or do the two 
former types have a permanent and distinctive standing as knowledge? 
The answer is given in the present volume, which bears the significant sub- 
title: the phenomenology of knowledge. 

Cassirer agrees with Hegel that the meaning of “phenomenology” is that 
of a study of the totality of cultural forms which are found in knowledge. 
It studies them, moreover, precisely as belonging in a process or total move- 
ment of the unfolding of spirit in its various and continuous shapes. From 
this standpoint, the unyielding fact is the plurality of forms of experience 
and knowing, as well as their relative independence of each other. In answer 
to the above questions, then, Cassirer holds that his previous analysis of 
linguistic and mythic forms was not purely preparatory to the problem of 
knowledge, but was descriptive of two ways of knowing that are proper to 
man. Moreover, they are not reducible to the scientific type of symboliza- 
tion. The analysis of language and myth opens up “a new and essentially 
broader aspect under which to investigate and evaluate perception itself. 
Now it reveals certain basic traits which are by no means directed from the 
outset toward the object of nature, or toward the knowledge of the outside 
world, but which disclose an entirely different direction.” They manifest the 
world of the “thou,” as differentiated from the scientific world of the “it.” 
Without mentioning Feuerbach or Buber, the author thus reaches a position 
on this issue which is not too alien from theirs. 

But the most striking similarity to emerge in this volume is between 
Cassirer and Husserl. They both extend the meaning of theory beyond that 
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of the physico-scientific theory. They agree also in pointing out the strong 
element of interpretation already present both in the immediate experience 
of the natural or prescientific attitude and in the simple datum specified by 
scientific method. The likeness extends their joint critique of empiricist 
psychology for modeling itself upon the methodological postulates of physics 
and then forgetting the limits of the model. Cassirer does go on, however, 
to criticize the Husserl of Ideen | for admitting a hyletic factor that is seem- 
ingly free from all meaning. A phenomenology of knowledge remains 
strictly within the sphere of meaning and can admit only a correlative status 
for matter along with form. 

Those who have been wondering where they can locate the basic thought 
of Cassirer on symbolic form in its expressive function will find the central 
texts here, especially in the analysis of perception, rather than in the shorter 
books. What is so vitally important for him about preserving the distinctive 
nature of nonscientific experience and the knowledge of living subjects is 
that they show “more plainly the purely expressive character [which] takes 
precedence over the matter or thing-character. The understanding of ex- 
pression is essentially earlier than the knowledge of things.” And for the 
source of this ordering, we are finally brought back to philosophical rock- 
bottom in Cassirer’s dependence on Kant. The question is whether the 
Kantian matter-form polarity can be transferred to the order of knowing, 
and whether this polarity is too intimately bound up with a particular mode 
of scientific judgment to sustain the generalization made in the philosophy of 
symbolic form. 


St. Louis University. James CoLiins. 


CruciAL Proptems or Mopern Pauitosopny. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New 

York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 150. $3.00. 

The well-being of the philosophia perennis requires the absorption of the 
truths revealed by modern philosophies. 

Modern philosophy, D. J. B. Hawkins tells us in this little book, has contrib- 
uted positively to the progress of philosophy by increasing our awareness 
of “the sorts of things that we are able to know” (p. 13); and negatively, 
by dramatizing some of the errors that nonrealistic explications of that ex- 
perience can fall into. After sketching the beginnings of the modern tradi- 
tion in Cartesianism Dr. Hawkins outlines the course of modern philosophy, 
arranging the most important philosophies under the crucial problems of 
Humian empiricism and Kantian phenomenalism. This makes it possible for 
Hawkins to organize his suggestions for “reconstruction” upon which absorp- 
tion must be based, into a two-pronged attack, founded largely on positions 
elaborated in his earlier works. “An enlargement of empiricism” should re- 
think fundamentally the noticn of awareness, with an end to arriving at the 
proper notion of “the consciousness of the self which possesses bodily charac- 
teristics and is affected by sensation, and which is active in maintaining and 
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developing its being, both bodily and mental” (p. 132). The road around 
Kantianism lies in rethinking “the possibility of metaphysics.” Its main point 
is a re-examination of the nature of all possible kinds of “synthetic a priori 
judgments” intended to show that, properly understood, such judgments can 
actually function as principles in the ontological analysis of real things. This 
is supplemented by a plea, at one and the same time arguing for an extension 
of the range of empirical knowledge and for the possibility of metaphysics, 
that the validity and need for analogical thinking be recognized. 

Though this book’s stated intention of appropriating for the philosophia 
perennis something of the truth of modern philosophy is laudable, I am afraid 
that it destroys more than it conserves. The author’s formulation of the 
philosophia perennis excludes his coming to grips with the more critical prob- 
lems in the philosophies he discusses. His requirement that modern philoso- 
phies be rethought “as closely as possible” in “the clear and appropriate ter- 
minology of Aristotle” ignores the historicism of post-Hegelian philosophies 
which insist that precisely that would be insupportable. 

In fact, from Descartes to existentialism and the modern efforts at philoso- 
phy of history, Dr. Hawkins has fallen short of his stated goal. Limiting 
ourselves to one example from each end of the modern epoch we might 
point out that all of the misplaced accents in Hawkins’ analysis of Descartes 
come from the effort to read Cartesian deviationism in terms of an Aristo- 
telian perspective without first seeking to understand as Descartes understood 
it, what it was the French thinker was seeking. Had the Cartesian transforma- 
tion of the conception of truth been considered profoundly enough to penetrate 
to the significance of the new accent of subjectivization-objectivization which 
dominates it, it would not have been stated that “the Cartesian project should 
be construed primarily as a quest for clearness rather than as a quest for 
certainty” (p. 21). Had Hawkins seen Descartes’ quest as a search for the 
ground of that kata to Kreoon underlying a certain conception of science since 
the time of Anaximander, he would have understood better the exact status 
of all of the clear and distinct ideas and of the reality accorded concrete 
things as nonscientific objects by the father of modern thought. A deeper 
penetration into the perspectives underlying the whole modern tradition 
would not of course eliminate the necessity of charging Kant with phenomenal- 
ism, but it might have brought out more vividly the reality of the problem 
Kant has placed before us—that of explicating the role of the transcendental 
horizon in opening the world within which things exist for us in time. By 
being less hasty to get free of this kind of problem (and realistic principles 
should afford us the calm needed for such appreciation), one can come to 
understand, for example, the struggle of the phenomenologists to probe into 
the union of thing and the intentional fabric into which the thing is absorbed— 
an area much heavier with possibility for ontological insight than Dr. Haw- 
kins seems to believe. Only because the crux of the Cartesian revolution is 
passed over, does Kant appear so pale. Only because the more challenging 
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Kantian positions concerning the transcendental horizon are not really ap- 
preciated can Hawkins read Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik without 
grasping either the extent of its realistic transformation of Kantian discov- 
eries or the depths of its problems. Without the proper foundation in the entire 
tradition, Hawkins has not been able to present the Hegel-Engels-Marx dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of history in its fundamental perspective—as a step 
in the quest for an understanding of the possibility of history as human tem- 
poral existence. 

The “crucial problem” facing the philosophia perennis is that modern 
thought has turned up, not only data which can be added to the storehouse 
of the perennial wisdom without essential transformation, but also what may 
be a different kind of analysis, resulting in data of a status too different to be 
translated directly into “the clear and appropriate terminology of Aristotle.” 
The perfection of methods of analysis internal to the intentional existent 
(methods employed only sporadically by St. Thomas and his predecessors) 
have uncovered structures of free comportment, temporality and historicity, 
approaching the individual “ ° ~ithin the source of his originality in a way 
that is not given to express... .. traditional ontological terms. Just as the 
analogy of being contains a place for the constructions of mathematical physics, 
but not by translating them into Aristotelian terms, so too it would seem that 
though the basic ontological structure of the analogy should indicate a place 
for this kind of analysis, it would only dissipate its truth were it to deform it 
into categories designed to accommodate a different kind of analysis. The 
first task of the philosophia perennis, today, would be, then, to understand the 
other as other—just as Dr. Hawkins himself has said. The second task may 
be to maintain it in its otherness, i.e., in its own peculiar truth. This indi- 
cates no despair concerning the future of the philosophia perennis. It is rather 
a call to let the analogy upon which it is based be truly analogous. 

St. Louis University. Tuomas D. Lancan. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND Revicious Bevier. By David E. Roberts. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 344. $5.00. 

In order to appreciate fully this truly remarkable study of six complex 
thinkers one must bear in mind a double purpose stated by the author: to 
present the thought of the outstanding “existentialist” thinkers in such a way 
that it will be intelligible to those who have not read their works, and to 
show the religious significance of this thought, even where the thought itself 
is avowedly atheistic. The author has succeeded to an extraordinary degree 
in accomplishing both these purposes. He has shown himself perfectly at 
home in a confusing welter of highly personal expression, and he has high- 
lighted the role of faith in man’s concrete approach to the situation which 
confronts him in a contemporary world. 

It is scarcely likely that anyone would dispute the author’s choice of rep- 
resentative “existentialists,” though only one of the six, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
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has taken to himself the name. All agree in the emphasis they place on the 
human subject in the approach to reality; all agree in making man somehow 
responsible for becoming what he is by asserting his personality and not 
merely losing himself irresponsibly in the “crowd.” That such thought can 
have religious significance is obvious. Three of the writers, Pascal, Kierke- 
gaard, and Marcel, are specifically con~erned with individual man as a 
religious being. The three others vary in their attitudes toward religion and 
faith. Sartre, the only declared atheist, consistently regards faith as a relin- 
quishing of human dignity and freedom. Heidegger leaves the door open for 
faith, but as a philosopher he considers his investigation to be entirely this- 
worldly. Jaspers is well aware that faith is significant, precisely because 
without it man cannot transcend the empirical, but he has transformed it into 
a “philosophical faith.” The last three, then, agree in disregarding (if not 
denying) the supernatural, and yet their thought cannot be disregarded by 
the religious thinker, because each provides additional insights into human 
existence in the concrete. 

The over-all result is an extraordinarily readable account, which does not 
sacrifice profundity to intelligibility. Anyone who has studied these authors 
is aware how difficult it is to express their thought briefly and in English. 
This is particularly true of Heidegger and Marcel. Only the utmost famili- 
arity with the six authors and a genuine gift of intellectual sympathy could 
have produced such results. If one were to speak of a “best” in these six 
studies, the vote would have to go to the study on Kierkegaard, the only one 
to whom the author has devoted two chapters. Here he is unquestionably 
at his best, yet even here he does not forget to be critical. To a great extent, 
in fact, it is precisely the author’s critical remarks which are most informa- 
tive and revealing. It is here that we discover in the author considerable 
power of independent and original thinking—a refreshing quality in any 
book of this sort. 

Fordham University. Quentin Laver, S.J. 


Orteca y Gasset. An Outline of His Philosophy. By José Ferrater Mora. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. 69. $2.50. 

When one considers that Ortega y Gasset’s prolific writing career extends 
from 1901 to 1955 one scarcely expects such a thin volume as the present 
to do justice to his thought. Still, the author has given us a remarkable study 
which really makes Ortega come alive before us in many-faceted brilliance. 
The subject of this study, the author tells us, “is more original than his 
detractors claim, and unoriginal than his adherents preach” (p. 13). It is 
just such a picture of the Spanish philosopher that we get from these pages. 

There is in Ortega the sort of eclecticism which defies systematization. At 
the same time, however, there is discoverable the kind of depths which belies 
the popular form of presentation which he chose for his variegated analyses. 
His thought is far more rigorous than that of his countryman, Unamuno, and 
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it is expressed in such a way as to affect Spanish culture by changing the 
routine of its intellectual habits. The final stage of Ortega’s writing, which 
the author calls the “ratio-vitalistic,” is certainly the longest, extending from 
1924 to 1955, and it would seem to be unquestionably the most significant. 

Ortega finds two extreme tendencies in modern thought: the rationalism 
of the positivists, with their “flat universe,” their inability to come to terms 
with man’s vital concerns, and the mistrust of reason which he perceives in 
so much existentialist, personalist, and historicist thought. For him reason 
is important, but its task is to probe the meaning of life, not to provide sterile 
certitude—only as “historical reason” is it adequate to its task. In this per- 
spective “thought is not something which man possesses and accordingly 
uses, but something that he painstakingly brings to existence because he 
needs it” (p. 41). Human life he sees as the basic reality, within which all 
other realities appear, but this life is neither purely biological nor purely 
individual. It has spiritual dimensions, about which he is, unfortunately, 
painfully vague; and it is understandable precisely as life only in a social 
framework. Still, Ortega retains his own brand of disconcerting individual- 
ism, according to which man must obey his own individual call, even if it 
conflicts with conventional morality (p. 51)—a rule which can be quite 
healthy, but which, in the concrete circumstances of Ortega’s own life pro- 
duced some peculiar aberrations. Still, it does serve as a weapon against the 
“tyranny of society,” where the individual person is too often reduced to 
the anonymity of the “mass.” 

The book contains a very valuable list of Ortega’s writing, which will per- 
mit the reader to orient himself in the torrent. 


Fordham University. 





Quentin Laver, S.J. 





Wir unp Es. Gedankengruppen. By Wolfgang Struve. Zurich: Max Niehans 

Verlag, 1957. Pp. v, 104. DM 7.60. 

The title of this book of aphorisms might at first appear remarkable to 
English readers. Indeed the remarkable originality is not confined to the 
title, but permeates the whole series of pithy aphorisms, which neither claim 
to be systematic nor indulge in positivistic polemic. As the author states in 
his concluding remarks, the aphorisms constitute a kind of metaphysical 
notebook. It is a notebook, however, in which material of markedly authen- 
tic experience is rarified and molded into a transparent clarity of expression. 
Many of the aphorisms are highly abstract, not, however, in the sense of 
empty concepts, but rather as the fullest product of carefully culled observa- 
tion. Abstraction is here the culmination of concrete experience. 

The “purpose” of the aphorisms, if they can be said to have one, is to 
serve as a stimulus to further thought. This, states the author, marks the 
highest accomplishment of philosophical writing. A philosophical thought 
is not something to be forced into a logical system, but is rather a sphere 
of contact, which, when genuinely experienced, effects a transformation. 
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This sphere is ultimate, simple, and one. The contact with it is, however, 
nothing transhistorical, but essentially individual and temporal, and there- 
fore produces a unique and irrevocable expression, which can never exhaust 
the possibilities of that which is inexhaustible. The sphere of contact is not 
to be defined. It is to be lived and expressed. 

The book is gratifyingly difficult to classify. A certain mystical quality 
can be ascribed to it, if this word is kept free from its frequent erroneous 
connotations of vagueness and a preponderance of overwrought feeling. The 
aphorisms represent a unique and lucid mode of thought, which adheres 
strictly to an order not dictated by a formalistic logic, but rather by the 
experience itself. 

The aphorisms are divided into ten groups: (1) Zur Stille (To Stillness) 
(2) Esheit (It-ness) (3) Ichheit (I-ness) (4) Wirklichkeit (Reality) (5) 
Innen und Aussen (Inwardness and Outwardness) (6) Aenderung (Transfor- 
mation) (7) Der Tod (Death) (8) Allein (Alone) (9) Zeit und Ewigkeit 
(Time and Eternity) (10) Sprache und Schrift (Language and Writing). 
Two of these groups, Reality and Time and Eternity might be arbitrarily 
selected as interesting to the serious reader, although it must be stressed that 
the aphorisms form an indissoluble unity. The author’s emphasis on the 
Present (Gegenwart) as the outstanding mode of Time is an original insight 
which should be carefully considered to grasp its full implication. The Pres- 
ent contains in itself the essential relation to the Eternal, since it includes a 
Presence, which the other modes of time, past and future, lack. The Eternal 
is interpreted not as an endlessness of time, as naked continuance or static 
permanence, but rather as the Presence here and now of that which is Reality 
(Wirklichkeit), and an indivisible Whole. Preoccupation with the past and 
the future, overemphasizing historical development or an eschatological 
expectation, are only attempts to avoid the extreme exertion which is re- 
quired to experience what is. 

The author states explicitly that his aphorisms are not written for any kind 
of effect. Perhaps, in an age where so much is written in an atmosphere of 
calculating effect, these aphorisms might bring about a different kind of 
effect, the incalculable stimulus to inner thought. 

The translation of these aphorisms into the English language should con- 
stitute an important and challenging contribution to the current trends of 
thought. 

Freiburg im Breisgau. Joan STAMBAUCH. 


Intropuction To Locic. By Andrew H. Bachhuber, S.J. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xiv, 332. $3.50. 

As the author tells us (p. v), this textbook of elementary logic does not 
intend to present new doctrines. Its primary purpose is to provide a new 
and better pedagogical device for scholastic teachers of logic. The author has 
certainly achieved his purpose. 
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The liberal use of diagrams, and even a degre: of symbolization, cannot 
help but enhance the pedagogical value of this book. It is only to be regretted 
that the author does not employ this symbolization more thoroughly. 

There would be no value in enumerating here the topics treated in the book. 
They are those of almost any textbook of “traditional” scholastic logic. How- 
ever, they are generally treated here with a noteworthy precision and com- 
pleteness. The strong emphasis on intellectual insight both in logic and in 
other knowledge can only be applauded. The distinction between “intellec- 
tive” and “rational” induction (pp. 295-302) is most valuable in the under- 
standing of inductive processes. But the discussion of the specification of 
the sciences (p. 306) is somewhat less than satisfactory, especially where the 
author allows the material object a power to distinguish some sciences from 
each other. Various additional minor criticisms might be made concerning 
special points in the book, but it seeras more important to dwell on some more 
general points. 

There is, so far as I can see, only one reference to problems in the logic 
of the modern natural sciences, here called “inductive sciences” (pp. 4, 318), 
and that is to deny a place in logic to many of its problems (p. 305). Surely 
the reflective science student cannot leave this book without a vague feeling 
that it does not really describe how he is thinking. Modern mathematical 
logic is confronted only in a brief appendix of eight pages. The criticisms 
found in this appendix are mainly negative. The four categorical assertions 
at the end of this appendix concerning the relation of mathematical logic to 
Aristotelian and Thomistic logic and to the rest of philosophy might also be 
categorically denied. One must hesitate before speaking of “symbolic logi- 
cians” as a class, since one finds positivists, Platonists, and Thomists, who are 
all symbolic logicians. 

The almost exclusively traditional character of this book is most unfortu- 
nate, since the traditional logic will be retained only to the extent that it can 
revivify itself through the assimilation of the insights of the mathematical 
logicians and through development to meet the logical problems posed by 
the modern natural sciences. This failing is not, however, characteristic of 
just this one textbook; it is rather frequent in textbooks of scholastic logic. 
And at least this book does not make the mistake of conceiving modern 
science after the model of philosophy, as some scholastics have done. 

To improve the teaching of the traditional scholastic logic is indeed a very 
desirable achievement. Certainly, we ought not to look for an extensive 
treatise on the logic of modern science in an elementary logic textbook. Nor 
should we ask for very much assimilation of the insights of symbolic logic 
to traditional logic, since this, perhaps, has not yet been satisfactorily ac- 
complished by anyone. But we might legitimately ask for at least a beginning 
and an open door to these things. The lack of this beginning and open door 
is the chief defect of the book. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Josern J. Sreora. 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Kinc’s Two Bopres. A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology. By 
Ernest H. Kantorowicz. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 568. $10.00. 


This is a book of major importance for medievalists. It presents a fasci- 
nating array of theological, iconographical and, above all, juristic materials 
concerning medieval ideas of kingship and combines them into a new and 
most interesting synthesis. The starting point is a constitutional fiction much 
used by Tudor lawyers and perhaps best summed up in the words of Justice 
Southcote, “The King has two Capacities, for he has two Bodies, the one 
whereof is a Body natural . . . and in this he is subject to Passions and Death 
as other Men are; the other is a Body politic, and the Members thereof are 
his Subjects . . . and he is incorporated with them . . . and this Body is not 
subject to Passions as the other is, nor to Death, for as to this Body the King 
never dies. . . .” The distinction does not quite correspond to the common 
medieval distinction between person and office for, even in his body natural, 
the king was held to be “not void of prerogative.” It was in fact a peculiarly 
English formulation and was to have significant repercussions in seventeenth- 
century English constitutional history. Professor Kantorowicz has set him- 
self to explore all the dualities, the antinomies and tensions in earlier medieval 
ideas of kingship that contributed to its emergence. 

The idea of a king compounded of “two bodies in one person” inevitably 
calls to mind the Christological definitions of the theologians. Maitland 
long ago pointed out that the English jurists were indeed creating “a creed 
of royalty which shall take no shame if set beside the Athanasian symbol,” 
and in the present book his hint is taken up with great zest and ingenuity. 
There was no real temptation, we are told, toward a juristic “Arianism” or 
“Sabellianism,” but the Tudor lawyers did understandably incline to “Mono- 
thelitism” and the judges were at times even “Monophysite” in their deci- 
sions (though there was some danger of a royal “Nestorianism” too). All 
this seems at first a mere jeu d esprit, but it does serve to bridge the gap 
between the world of the Tudor lawyers and that of the early medieval 
“political theologians” who quite consciously and deliberately used concepts 
of Christological theology to define the nature of kingship. 

The historical exposition opens with a consideration of the Norman 
Anonymous (c. 1100) as a leading exponent of the conception of “Christ- 
centered kingship.” In his day the main dichotomy was between the king 
as a natural person and the king as an “image of Christ,” a status conferred 
by divine grace in his sacramental anointing. With the renaissance of legal 
studies in the twelfth century we move into a period of “law-centered king- 
ship.” The underlying tensions then expressed themselves in definitions of 
the king’s relation to the law. He was held to be “above and below the law,” 
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both “ father and son of justice,” his authority at once a product of law and 
its source; and these problems arose in Roman and canon law as well as in 
the familiar texts of Bracton. Finally, in the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the emphasis changed again. Constitutional theorists became more 
and more preoccupied with the political structure of the community as a whole 
and with the participation of its members in the exercise of royal power. 
The author calls this phase “polity-centered kingship,” and, in discussing 
it, he emphasizes the formative influence of the theological doctrine of the 
Mystical Body on the development of a corporative theory of the state. As 
for the uniqueness of the English formula, this arose from the interplay of 
a common fund of medieval ideas with certain institutional peculiarities of 
the English state. When the idea of polity-centered kingship, of a “Mystical 
Body of the state,” had permeated the jargon of the lawyers everywhere, the 
strength of parliamentary institutions in England made it seem there much 
more a concrete description of an existing state of affairs, and much less a 
mystical abstraction, than in other countries. 

Although the author considers the nature of the English parliament im- 
portant to his theme, he has not allowed himself to be drawn into the morass 
of speculation concerning its origins and early functions. Such a topic could 
hardly have been considered in this already densely packed volume, but it is 
an important and relevant one. A synthesis of materials on the scale achieved 
here, having the parliament rather than the king as its focal point, might 
provide a useful corrective both to the almost mathematical formalism of 
some English constitutional historians and to the eccentricities of some Con- 
tinental corporatists. 

The argument throughout the book is too close-textured and too richly 
allusive to be adequately summarized. The conceptual framework is itself 
an important contribution to our understanding of medieval political thought, 
for the categories “Christ-centered,” “law-centered,” “polity-centered” could 
be applied fruitfully in other fields besides those explored here. A reconsid- 
eration of the medieval doctrines of papal headship in the Church in terms 
of them would be most rewarding. Within this framework the author’s imagi- 
nation plays vividly around a host of interrelated topics. We are given, in 
passing, an analysis of the political theology implicit in Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard II and in the iconography of the Gospel Book of Aachen (c. 973), ob- 
servations on English coronation oaths and French funeral customs, some 
reflections on Averroistic theories of time—this problem of time, of the per- 
sistence of institutions amid the transience of human lives, seems to be the 
one that has fascinated the author most of all; and, finally, there is a discus- 
sion of the conception of Humanitas in Dante’s political thought thrown in 
for good measure. The whole argument of the book serves to drive home two 
lessons which have been suggested recently by a number of specialist studies, 
but which have not hitherto been adequately assimilated in any major syn- 
thesis. One is that the doctrines of Roman and canon law contributed at 
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least as much to the ideas of medieval constitutionalism as to those of Renais- 
sance absolutism. The other is that the constitutional doctrines of the high 
Middle Ages can hardly be investigated realistically unless the interplay 
between theories of ecclesiastical polity and theories of civil polity is con- 
stantly taken into account. 

Altogether this is a brilliant and stimulating work. We may add that the 
book is excellently produced and that the thirty plates which are included 
are not mere decorations but form an intrinsic part of the argument. 


Catholic University of America. Brian Tierney. 


BURKE AND THE Nature oF Poxitics. The Age of the American Revolution. 
By Carl B. Cone. Lexington, Ky.: The University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 


Pp. 415. $9.00. 

As the first of a two-volume biography of Edmund Burke, all things con- 
sidered this is the best descriptive account of the life and times of the great- 
est Whig statesman. In factual information and method, Professor Cone’s 
thorough and objective study supersedes by far the inadequate biography by 
James Prior, which was standard for the nineteenth century, and the descrip- 
tive biographies of Bertram Newman (1927), Robert H. Murray (1931), and 
Sir Philip Magnus (1939). Professor Cone is fully aware of the analytical 
studies of Burke’s career and political philosophy by John Morley, John 
MacCunn, Alfred Cobban, and a host of cther writers. But as his biography 
is far more an account of historical events than an analysis of Burke’s political 
thought, he has subordinated philosophical insight to historical knowledge. 
To this end he has made excellent use of all the scholarship on Burke since 
the appearance of Samuels’ The Early Life, Correspondence and Writings of 
Burke (1923), and particularly of the spevialized studies by Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man, Dixon Wecter, Donald Bryant, Thomas Copeland and H.V.S. Somerset. 
He has drawn much new material directly from the unpublished manuscripts 
relating to Burke in the Watson-Wentworth-Fitzwilliam archives in Yorkshire 
and Northamptonshire, which have been available to scholars since 1949. In 
addition, he has thoroughly mastered the ¢:ssential historical facts of eighteenth 
century life and politics—the problems of Ireland, America, India, the French 
Revolution, and domestic and constitutional conflicts—so that he has placed 
Burke’s life and political career in its significant background. What diligence, 
learning and scholarly accuracy can do to present the cardinal facts of Burke’s 
political life, Professor Cone has done better than any other scholar. 

Probably the chief value of Burke and the Nature of Politics lies in the 
meticulously detailed account of the essentials events in Burke’s private and 
public life. The external succession of events is presented empirically, and 
the chief principle of arrangement is chronological. Almost never is there an 
attempt to get psychological or philosophical insight into Burke’s character 
or beliefs, by dramatizing empirical data or by handling his thought themati- 
cally. Yet Professor Cone’s superb skill in the controlled use of detailed facts 
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always establishes the precise historical condition which provoked Burke to 
speak, write or behave as he did, and often results in a rich historical rev- 
elation. In the light of the significant background furnished by Professor 
Cone, it will repay students of Burke to read again his Observations on a Late 
Publication Intitled ‘The Present State of the Nation’ (pp. 173-176), Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents (pp. 195-209), and Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol (pp. 293-296 and 382-388). The chapter called “The Burke 
Circle” contains the best description to date of Burke’s gradual involvement 
in the complex affairs of the East India Company. By distinguishing between 
Burke’s personal and official interest in Indian affairs, Professor Cone has 
avoided the vulgar misconceptions of Magnus and Wecter concerning “the 
Burkes.” The care and thoroughness with which these and other events are 
presented will make Burke and the Nature of Politics a standard source for 
the biographical facts of Burke’s life. 

The only important new evaluation of Burke involves his vital contribution 
to a new conception of the nature and function of political parties. In the 
chapters “The Growth of a Party Man” and “Apologist for Party,” and in a 
section toward the end of the book, Burke’s development into a Rockingham 
Whig is identified with the growth of party politics in Britain. Professor 
Cone proves his thesis admirably. Until the era of Burke, every administration 
in power regarded all politicians outside the ministry merely as a disgruntled 
group of individual malcontents or factions ambitious for office; politics was 
only a calculating game of eager, unprincipled “placemen” and cliques, pur- 
suing pure self-interest. The closest that rulers conceived of government by 
principle was a shaky “broad bottom” coalition based upon compromise and 
convenience, as a means of maintaining power and patronage. Professor Cone 
rightfully credits Burke with having lifted politics above such personal rule 
to the more exalted level of party principles. Between 1765 and 1782 the 
Rockingham Whigs, under Burke's intellectual leadership, contributed to 
English politics and constitutional practice the immensely important idea of 
party government: “Burke’s discussion of the political party marked a new 
era in political thought and practice, and when the lesson he taught eventually 
was learned, a new stage of constitutional development began in England. For 
the political party as an agency for giving effect to men’s ideas upon public 
questions is that important” (p. 194). This “new concept in English politics,” 
which was “the necessary prelude to the shaping of the modern British con- 
stitutional system” (pp. 197-98), is in Professor Cone’s judgment Burke’s 
“greatest contribution to the art of government” (p. 203). More than any 
other man, Burke destroyed the “Court System” of George III and replaced 
it with what eventually grew to be the British party system. By remaining 
a vocal minority opposition for sixteen years, by refusing to enter administra- 
tion to serve “men and measures” rather than party principles, in Burke’s 
words, by “sacrificing ambition to principles,” the Rockingham Whigs estab- 
lished the practice of His Majesty’s “loyal opposition,” and ultimately changed 
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the whole relationship between king, ministry and party. Recognition of the 
full significance of this historical achievement will do much to raise Burke’s 
already exalted position among scholars of British history and political science. 

To those who believe that historical scholarship should illuminate as well 
as record the past, that descriptive analysis should be followed by sound in- 
terpretive synthesis, Professor Cone’s exclusive concern with external events 
will appear unnecessarily restricted, and his achievement intellectually limited. 
It is not enough to indicate the date when Burke met Goldsmith, or how he 
came to be acquainted with Robert Dodsley, or what Dr. Johnson said when 
Burke first spoke in Parliament. However clearly and accurately these facts 
are established, even at their best, as in Professor Cone’s description of “The 
Club” (pp. 53-54), they cannot rise above a superficial description of external 
events. Descriptions of the flow of sensory experience cannot, by themselves, 
establish the moral, political, social or personal significance of human relation- 
ships. When this stricture is applied to Professor Cone’s rare, isolated and 
wholly undeveloped comments on Burke’s political principles, the results are 
even more unsatisfactory. 

If, as Matthew Arnold said, “Burke saturated politics with thought,” if his 
intellectual convictions are the true source of his enduring influence and rep- 
utation in politics, surely in a work called Burke and the Nature of Politics 
there should be frequent consideration given to how Burke’s response to the 
described historical events was related to his basic political beliefs. What we 
find, however, are occasional glances at Burke's political thought, without 
much indication of how his principles are related to history, or their relative 
importance in his political philosophy. For example, Professor Cone notes 
a connection between Burke’s conception of political parties and his conception 
of man as a corporate being (pp. 195-96 and 205). But almost nothing is done 
to explicate this vital point, or to explain how it influenced Burke’s political 
behavior and philosophy. The same weakness exists concerning Burke’s ad- 
herence to legal prescription (p. 164) and his antirationalism (p. 212). These 
and other closely related and enormously important elements in Burke’s 
thought are barely mentioned. 

Professor Cone recognizes that Burke conceived of the statesman as “the 
philosopher in action.” It is therefore unfortunate that a closer proportion 
between these key terms was not maintained, that in a book which contains 
a superb aceount of Burke’s actions, Burke the political philosopher is 
hardly present. 

University of Detroit. Perer J. STanuis. 


Power aNp Diptomacy. By Dean Acheson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 137. $3.00. 
If only the nation’s foreign policies did not sometimes come to a head in 
its foreign policy, the diplomat’s mind would be less troubled. Possibly this 
says more than Dean Acheson intends in his opening sentences, but certainly 
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it says no more than he demonstrates in the rest of his Power and Diplomacy. 
The American program toward any country is so intricately interwoven with 
its programs toward every other country—and toward the domestic populace 
for that matter—that tension is seldom relaxed in one area without generating 
strain somewhere else. Adjustment is possible only in terms of a policy. Mr. 
Acheson’s volume, presenting the inaugural series of William L. Clayton 
Lectures at the Fletcher School of Diplomacy in late 1957, essays to state what 
the policy should be. 

The initial premises are commonplace enough: the bipolarization of the 
contemporary world, the more rapid rate of industrial growth in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States, and the manifest Russian intention of ex- 
tending an oppressive social system over the globe with or without violence. 
It follows that the nations which are unwilling to concede Soviet hegemony 
must generate counterpower. This they can best do in coalition—dmilitarily 
strong, economically sound, and politically cohesive. Leadership in establish- 
ing this association is necessarily the responsibility of the United States. 

Addressing himself to the “how,” the former Secretary of State deals most 
convincingly with its strategic phase. Given the nuclear parity of the pro- 
tagonists and the consequent expectation that victory can only be Pyrrhic, 
deterrence is the most pressing need. “Massive retaliation” will not deter, 
because it cannot be taken seriously; to some situations—calculated, piece- 
meal, Communist advances—it would be a response too inappropriate to be 
credible. Mobile conventional forces—seriously neglected by current Ameri- 
can leaders—will deter. They could directly repel minor forays; and the 
USSR would undertake no major move against them without full conscious- 
ness that it was initiating an atomic cataclysm. As to cost, if the United 
States could support two military establishments—nuclear and conventional 
—in fighting a war, it can afford them in preventing one. 

The forging of strength must begin at the center: the United States, Canada, 
Latin America and, crucially, Western Europe; the last, let it be remembered, 
holds an industrial and skilled manpower potential which by itself surpasses 
that of Russia. If this region is so vital, the neutralization of Germany 
would be nonsense. For, an American disengagement could never be reversed 
while a Russian withdrawal could and would. Not only would the West 
be enfeebled, but Eastern Europe’s hopes for relief from Soviet impositions 
would be dimmed instead of—as the advocates of neutralization predict— 
brightened. 

The author is less specific on the economic program at the center, and less 
clear on any program at the Afro-Asian periphery. Here especially his pre- 
scription for the coalition’s political cohesion is embarrassed by the require- 
ments of other programs. There is need of effort, for example, to impress the 
emancipated colonial world by “bringing the practice of American life closer 
to its professions.” Yet, the United States erred, he says, in facing off against 
its allies at Suez, and Senator Kennedy errs in pressing for constructive 
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French action in Algeria. In the perspective of the next ten years, these 
strictures may be right; but in the perspective of the next thirty, this is 
doubtful indeed. And the real menace of Russia lies in the longer period. 
Acheson’s recommendations for dealing with Indian neutralism and Chinese 
Communism reflect, in differing degrees, the same type of inner conflict. 

In judging these issues as he does, Mr. Acheson illustrates a curious fail- 
ing of some publicists. Rightly decrying a moralism which stands upon in- 
flexible adherence to doubtfully valid principles, he has adopted unawares an 
expediential absolute all his own: Whatever makes for strength and unity 
is desirable; whatever makes for weakness and division is not. An interme- 
diate end has thus become ultimate. One must, after all, ask of strength and 
unity: “For what?” And the comprehensive, complex reply will be the 
key for unifying policies into policy. Though Power ana Diplomacy falls 
short both of this question and this answer, it remains a thoughtful book, 
altogether worth troubling anybody’s mind with. 

Fordham University. Josern C. McKenna, S.J. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


NewMan: Le DéveLopreMeENT pu Doce. By J. H. Walgrave, O.P. Tournai— 

Paris: Casterman, 1957. Pp. 398. 150 fr. 

A doctoral dissertation written in Dutch in 1942 and a revision of this in 
1944 are the forebears of this translation done by the author and incorporat- 
ing certain corrections, revisions and additions. Newman’s abiding value 
and appeal as well as the vital importance of the problem of the development 
of dogma are too obvious to be stressed here. Readers of THoucur will be 
familiar with the problem of reconciling the immutability of dogma with the 
development that has taken place and with the dynamics governing this process. 
(Cf. M. J. O'Connell, J. L. Tyne, and R. W. Gleason, “Studies on the Assump- 
tion,” THoucnt 26 [1951], 513-539.) 

A sound methodology has enabled Father Walgrave to avoid a serious 
defect in many works on Newman’s theory of development of dogma. There 
are a unity and continuity to Newman’s intellectual life which call for a for- 
mulation of his philosophy and theology of development on the basis of his 
entire work, and not just on one or other of his works. The psychology of de- 
velopment is but an aspect of his picture of the whole man, and his use of 
the very notion of development of dogma in defense of the true faith is a 
part of his whole apologetic worked out accordirg to his own method. Thus 
it is that a real understanding of Newman’s theory of dogmatic development 
can be achieved only by situating it properly in its psychological and apolo- 
getical context. In this the author has succeeded admirably. 

Other factors that are so important for a synthetic approach are not neg- 
lected. Here the originality and peculiar characteristics of Newman’s thought 
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and works are duly considered. That he was more of the intuitive visionary 
than the systematic thinker, capable of providing us with fine analyses of his 
institutions, thinking constantly in terms of the whole and yet fully aware that 
he cannot exhaust a problem, retaining to the end his gift for rhetorical ex- 
pression, all of these elements are taken into consideration by the author. 

The content of the book consists in an elaboration of a synthesis of New- 
man’s ideal of the development of dogma calling on elements gathered from 
all his works. The first part begins by examining the intellectual and spiritual 
positions of Newman insofar as they influenced his views on dogmatic devel- 
opment. This is followed by a chronological sketch of the principal works. 
Here the effort is to throw light on those elements in the individual works 
which contribute to an understanding of Newman’s theory. 

The second and third parts are given over to the synthesis. Here we find 
the psychology of dogmatic development and the apologetical aspect belong- 
ing to it. Newman shows that the development which is at work in tradition 
entails no substantial alterations, and then he indicates that this note consti- 
tutes a positive proof of the divine origin of the Catholic Church. Valuable 
contributions in each of these two parts are chapters treating the fundamental 
conceptions and method of the whole psychology of Newman, and the inspira- 
tion and principles of his integral apologetic. 

The fourth and concluding part offers a critique of Newman’s theory with 
indications of what is of enduring value in it and what requires completion. 
This is worked out in the light of interpretations of this theory by other 
authors. 

Six appendices have been added in which Father Walgrave discusses and 
evaluates recent works touching on Newman’s life and method, and several 
disputed points in his theory. 

The notes provide an ample check on the sources from which the author 
draws his material without hindering the reading of the text. The bibliography 
is restricted to those works which the author consulted and does not claim 
to be exhaustive. 

While the reading is not always easy, it does provide the background and 
context necessary for an understanding of the writings of one whose value 
and appeal will surely endure. 

Woodstock College. Vincent T. O’Keere. S.J. 


From Bossuet To Newman. The Idea of Doctrinal Development. By Owen 
Chadwick. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 254. 
$5.00. 

On October 9, 1845, John Henry Newman was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Less than two months later he published as the account of 
this step a justly celebrated book, the Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. In publishing his Birkbeck Lectures of 1955-56, Dr. Chadwick has 
aimed at relating the leading ideas of the Essay to the whole theological tradi- 
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tion concerned with the problem of doctrinal development. Rather than re- 
assessing the dogmatic validity of the Essay, the author’s purpose is primarily 
historical, to set the book in the context of intellectual history. 

Starting with Bossuet, his insistence on the semper eadem note of Catholic 
doctrine and his explanation of the explicitation of doctrine as a simple trans- 
lation into clear language, we are led through the attempts of the Spanish 
theologians to explain dogmatic development through a logical explanation, 
i.e., the newly defined doctrine would be contained in the original deposit of 
faith as the conclusion is contained in the premises. The influence of the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, Mabillon, Montfaucon, Ruinart, Tillemont in laying 
the foundations of modern history receives a fine treatment. The general in- 
fluence of Anglican Bishop Butler on Newman is worked out carefully, as is 
the lack of influence of Mohler. After an examination and commentary on 
the thoughts of the Essay, Dr. Chadwick shows how it was received by Cath- 
olics and others, and in a final chapter maintains that Newman stood substan- 
tially by his views when in later years he came to reprint it. 

The notes, which are collected at the end of the volume, show the tremen- 
dous amount of research that has gone into this book. The author has made 
an essential point of his work, the idea that Newman did more than any other 
man to hinder the swing of investigation toward an obscurantism, toward a 
total rejection of the validity of historical evidence. It is his contention that 
there is a genuine appeal to history in Newman’s version of the theory of de- 
velopment, and that unless that appeal is recognized the Essay is but bubbles. 
This is a real contribution. 

The Catholic reader would do well to complement the reading of this book 
by the excellent presentation in Father Walgrave’s Newman: Le Développe- 
ment du Dogme. \t is unfortunate that Dr. Chadwick could not have checked 
his writings with this work which develops Newman’s theory in relation to all 
his works, which is the way it should be studied. 

The author’s statement (p. 160): “If it were established (for example) in 
Catholic theology that ‘revelation ended at the death of the last apostle’, New- 
man’s theory could hardly survive without a restatement so drastic as to leave 
it almost unrecognizable,” and again (p. 195): “The question then for those 
who think Newman’s theology is Catholic, is this: these new doctrines, of 
which the Church had a feeling or inkling but of which she was not conscious 
—in what meaningful sense may it be asserted that these new doctrines are 
not ‘new revelation’?” will meet stiff opposition. Few Catholic theologians 
today would accept Newman’s theory of development without changing it and 
adding to it. But it can scarcely be denied that his theory has given a basic 
reorientation for the whole problem whereby the passage from what is im- 
plicit in the original deposit of faith to what is explicit is explained by a vital, 
dynamic process. A completing of Newman’s thought, an extended treatment 
of the epistemological problem of how we can possess a knowledge not ex- 
plicitly formulated in our minds and how such a knowledge can be passed on, 
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would not leave Newman’s theory unrecognizable. Here we would respectfully 
refer tc the treatment by Father de Grandmaison in his Le Dogme chrétien, 
and to M. J. O’Connell, J. L. Tyne, and R. W. Gleason, “Studies on the Assump- 
tion,” THoucnt 26 (1951), 513-539. 

W oodstock College. Vincent T. O’Keere, S.J. 


Prayer in Practice. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Prince Leopold 
von Loewenstein-Wertheim. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
vii, 228. $3.50. 

There is nothing of the grim textbook in this study by Romano Guardini. 
It is so far removed from any forbidding pattern that we may safely assert 
that every page is itself a subject of helpful meditation. This is an unusual 
combination, but it is no exaggeration to say that the author has accomplished 
exactly that. It is rare to meet a book that combines so skillfully the practical 
with the inspirational. 

Guardini adheres to no one school of spirituality to serve as a master plan. 
Limiting himself to those fundamentals of prayer common to masters of the 
spiritual life, he does not take issue on any matter of controversy, but devotes 
himself to simple and effective exposition. Frank to admit the difficulty inherent 
in prayer—‘generally speaking man does not enjoy praying”—Guardini never- 
theless makes prayer thoroughly understandable and attractive. He has an 
encouraging way of making it appeal to beginners. Step by step we are brought 
through the preliminary demands of suitable posture and of recollectedness 
(an expression we would prefer to the translator's “collectedness” ) to cultivate 
what is so necessary in providing the proper atmosphere for prayer, that 
“inner eye,” “inner attention,” “inner unity,” that insures being “inwardly 
awake” to spiritual influences. His pages on the Holiness of God guarantee 
due reverence on our part. 

Guardini does not minimize the effort entailed in prayer; with a teacher’s 
art he can provoke an agreeable alertness to its mechanical demands. He 
has the ability to offer freshness to familiar verses of Holy Scripture and to 
unfold riches hitherto unsuspected. An outstanding example of the latter is 
his treatment of the topic, “the face of God.” He shows us how we must have 
a practical esteem for “mystery” and why that recurrent notion of St. Paul's 
has value for the man immersed in affairs of the world. Guardini dwells at 
some length and with gratifying effectiveness on a favorite theme of his, the 
Providence of God, one which could well be pondered in these days of alarm 
and “nerves” over international rivalries and excursions into outer space. 

The Liturgy takes its rightful place in the prayer-life of the Christian, but 
not to the detriment or exclusion of popular devotion. It is a relief to see 
Guardini’s analysis of our positive need for liturgical worship and to relish 
his presentation of that much-belabored topic. 

Vocal prayer and mental prayer (under the general designation of “con- 
templation”), prayer to the Holy Trinity and prayer to the Saints, the Rosary 
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and mysticism are all touched on with the master’s gift for clarity and under- 
standing. He stresses the importance of avoiding wordy repetition with its 
danger of sinking into a morass of a “general, unfocused mood of piety,” and 
he offers sound comments on the indispensable place of contemplation in 
every life. Only a background of long experience and familiarity with the 
intricacies of this delicate field could furnish his prudent uncovering of the 
human weakness that so often interferes with our approach to the super- 
natural. For this reason the veteran as well as the beginner will find in 
Guardini’s study a discriminating key to evaluating his own practice of prayer 
along with a vigorous stimulus to renewed effort. 


Fordham University. Puiup Hur ey, S.J. 


Tue Temptations or Curist. By Gerald Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, 

O.P. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. 126. $2.75. 

This book is an answer to all those questions that may come to mind when 
one reads the Gospel in the Mass of the first Sunday of Lent. As one would 
expect, The Temptations of Christ is not limited to the theology of that sup- 
ject alone, but it also treats of the theology and psychology of temptation in 
general. It presents a skillful blending of these elements derived from each 
of the three temptations Christ experienced after His forty days fast in the 
desert. 

The first chapter answers the question: “Was Christ Really Tempted?” 
The essence of temptation itself is clearly distinguished from its response 
in the one tempted. This enables us to grasp the fact that Christ was really 
tempted. It also shows us how the example of Christ leads to a correct under- 
standing of the psychology of temptation. 

The Gospel description of the threefold temptation of Christ invites a com- 
parison with St. Ignatius Loyola’s meditation on “Two Standards.” The 
authors do not advert to this fact, but it is noteworthy how close a parallel 
there is between St. Ignatius’ presentation of the tactics of Satan and the 
threefold temptation of Christ in the Gospel. The object of each temptation 
is practically the same in each narrative. The Ignatian “Rules for the Dis- 
cernment of Spirits” may serve as a supplement to both. 

The many scriptural references to the devil in The Temptations of Christ 
prompted the reviewer to refer back to the volume of Carmelite Studies trans- 
lated from the French into English under the title Satan (Sheed and Ward, 
1952). The exhaustive treatment of the subject in that book makes one re- 
gret that the authors of the work being reviewed limited themselves almost 
exclusively to St. Thomas’ presentation. St. Teresa of Avila and St. John 
of the Cross give many practical insights into the psychology of temptation 
that are valuable adjuncts to the Thomistic synthesis. St. Thomas himself 
banished a not very subtle temptation with a hot poker rather than by ab- 
stract reasoning supported by arguments from Scripture and the Fathers. 

This echo of “Begone, Satan,” from the chilly halls of Aquino recalls 
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Christ’s admonition that all temptations must be met with prompt action and 
in stubborn cases with prayer and fasting. The snares of the devil and their 
antidote become clear as one reads the chapters “Stones or Bread?” “Perils 
of the Pinnacle,” and “Pride or Freedom.” The authors are to be compli- 
mented on having produced a clear presentation of the doctrinal aspects of 
Christ’s temptations and many modern applications of the subject for guid- 
ance in the spiritual life. The book would make excellent retreat reading. 

Only two minor criticisms come to mind. They are mentioned merely as 
part of the record. Most readers will perhaps not be concerned about them 
at all. The Lilliputian thrust at Father Prat’s interpretation of the first 
temptation (p. 60) contributes little to the elucidating of the point at issue. 
The authors themselves do vot place much emphasis on the gluttony motif. 
Some may question the prudence of noting that recidivi may become “closer 
and closer to God” (p. 95), but at least here it is not said of those involved 
in invalid marriages. The exceptional cases mentioned may perhaps be 
worthy of note and always of sympathy. 

The Creighton University. Epmunp J. Stumpr, S.J. 


Les Granps Morauistes Laigues au XVIle Stécre. Descartes—Pascal—La 
Rochefoucauld—La Bruyére. By Basile G. D’Ouakil. Harissa, Lebanon: 
The Paulist Fathers, 1957. Pp. 63. $1.00. 

Les Grands Moralistes Laiques au XVIle Siécle by Basile D’Ouakil, Ph.D.. 
L.L.B., Officier d’ Académie, gives us in clear and simple prose, a capsule study 
of four of France’s most illustrious writers. In an extremely well-written in- 
troduction, in which M. D’Ouakil is thoughtful enough to define his terms in 
great detail, we are given a concise history of ethics and a better understand- 
ing of just what to expect from a “moraliste laique.” While men like Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue were preaching Christian dogma and the ethics of the Cross, 
these four lay moralists were equally concerned with man’s lot, and by their 
limited means (using reason alone) they too tried to make men better. 

A compact biography of each man is given, followed by an outline discus- 
sion of the main work of each writer. The work chosen by M. D’Ouakil to ex- 
emplify each author’s role as a lay moralist is never analyzed in detail, but 
rather, appropriate passages are quoted and discussed. 

Descartes, the first writer considered, is presented via the famous four max- 
ims embodying his moral code, and comparisons between biblical injunction 
and his observations are made where possible. M. D’OQuakil observes, along 
with others (Cousin, Nisard), that Descartes’ personal literary influence on 
his century was not as great as had formerly been supposed. Without Des- 
cartes, the writers of the period would have still remained classic, with their 
love of truth, order and analysis. Certainly, Descartes helped to strengthen 
their reason, but perhaps at the expense of imagination. 

Pascal is presented next, studied from a triple point of view: his life, his 
work and his genius. Both Les Pensées and Les Provinciales are discussed. 
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the latter being dismissed as “only having value in that it is a well-defended 
error.” As to the theory held by many scholars that the scattered, unclassified 
notes that make up the Pensées were remarks intended to serve as a frame- 
work for a monumental work on the Christian religion, M. D’OQuakil concurs, 
except that he feels that the articles on Eloquence and on Poetry were in- 
tended as outlines for separate studies on these topics. Several pensées are 
listed to give the reader a general idea of Pascal’s brilliant intellect. 

In his presentation of La Rochefoucauld, the author, after the usual short 
biographical sketch, quotes selected passages from the Maximes demonstrating 
La Rochefoucauld’s favorite theory that behind each apparent virtue, there 
is a hidden evil. Concluding, the author observes that however pessimistic 
and cynical La Rochefoucauld may have been, still, like Pascal, he demon- 
strates an infinite charity in curing the ills of mankind. 

The fourth and last sketch deals with La Bruyére. As with the other three, 
a short biography and a succinct outline of the man’s work precede a literary 
criticism in which section M. D’Ouakil considers La Bruyére as a moralist, a 
painter of character, a literary character and simply as a writer. Since a con- 
cise summary of the Caractéres would be impossible in a book of this scope, 
the author merely lists by title the sixteen chapters of this famous work. 

Much essential information is given in this book, yet all the chapters 
are a bit on the skimpy side. Disappointing is the fact that more is not 
said about precisely how these four men were moralists. There is not much 
new in this book, but the matter is presented simply, in a clear style and no 
doubt it will serve, as the author wishes, to make these four great seventeenth- 
century lay moralists better known. 

Rockhurst College. Jupson R. McE.wee. 


THe AMERICAN ParisH AND THE Roman Lirurcy. By H. A. Reinhold. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. xii, 148. $3.50. 

Father Reinhold’s book is, in his own words, “an essay.” It attempts 
to put at the disposal of American Catholics some of the fruits of the study 
of the liturgy which has been going on for several decades. It attempts also 
to answer some of the problems involved in trying to realize the liturgical re- 
form to which three popes of our century have been summoning us. 

Father Reinhold’s book is a welcome addition to the growing list of English 
books on the liturgy which do not try to explain the unexplainable or eter- 
nalize the status quo. Readers of Father Reinhold’s column in Worship or 
his articles in The Commonweal and other periodicals will recognize some 
of the ideas propounded in this book. They will find the book worth reading 
nonetheless, if only to remind themselves that there is no substitute for the 
patient, day-by-day efforts at the grass roots in the struggle to make the litur- 
gical renewal an actuality in every American parish. 

Though popular, Father Reinhold’s book is intellectual. It makes us look 
at some of our Catholic habits (like blessing ourselves with holy water) 
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and subject them to a critique in the light of dogma and liturgical research. 
Though intellectual, the book has a sense of urgency, especially in the final 
chapter, “Man formed by sacramental religion”: “How would India look 
today if the far-sighted policy of adaptation inaugurated by the seventeenth- 
century Jesuits had not been stifled by the same narrow-minded watchers on 
Sion’s walls that smothered the sprouts in China? What these men with 
true vision planned in the past is now being carried out, piecemeal and be- 
latedly, without the bold sweep they had when the time was truly ripe, and 
while their successors are burdened with the whole unsavory record of 
colonialism and the post-christian way of thinking. . . . When there is no 
meeting of the Face of God in Christ alive in the liturgy, and when it is a stiff 
brocade that shrouds and veils, . . . then we are in real danger of missing 
our kairos. .. .” 

Le Moyne College. James Carmopy, S.J. 


Jewish SympBo.is in THE Greco-Roman Periop. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Vols. 5-6, Fish, Bread and Wine. (Bollingen Series XXXVII) New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1956. Pp. i-xxii, 1-205, ill. 1-186; i-xii, 1-261, ill. 187- 
229. $15.00. 

This continuation of Professor Goodenough’s presentation and investiga- 
tion of Jewish Symbolism and its interfusion with Christian and pagan forms 
and meanings is a work in two parts and ten chapters, richly annotated and 
illustrated. The content is a full elaboration and illustration of the subtitle, 
tracing the background of these symbols in Egypt, Mesopotamia and the 
general Mediterranean world and thus establishing the basis for their use as 
vivid signs of life, immortality and divine union. In these volumes Profes- 
sor Goodenough may be considered to have validated and enriched the posi- 
tion cumulatively described in his earlier chapters—namely, the variety and 
wealth of Greco-Roman Jewish religious emotion and aspiration and the 
reaching out for every possible mark of expressing these longings and 
thoughts available in the traditions of surrounding cultures. The fascination 
and the importance of this material for the student of culture, as for the 
theologian and philosopher, are overwhelmingly evident. The very vastness 
of the data and richness of Professor Goodenough’s learning make one regret 
a certain vague diffusiveness in the treatment of the symbols in their chang- 
ing frames of reference. Professor Goodenough engages our attention closely 
to his forthcoming volumes and the deepening analysis of the symbol and 
the thing symbolized in all their exactness which the scope of this tremendous 
work promises. The fundamental theme of these numerous volumes is noth- 
ing less than the whole sacramental concept throughout human history as 
experienced alike in literary and artistic form. It is a history of the imagery 
of belief and hope. Professor Goodenough has placed us again in his debt 
and aroused our expectation of things to come. 

Fordham University. Joun V. Watsu. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION, EAST AND WEST 


“The whole book represents pioneer work of the first importance 
for the understanding of modern man’s situation. Incidentally 
but no less surely, it offers the theologian and the pastor a point 
of contact with the souls of men around him .. . Jung has 
undoubtedly opened up a hitherto uncharted country, acquaint- 
ance with which is essential to our mental health, if not to the 


whole future of Western man.”—Victor White, O.P. 
= 714 pages, $6.00 


“Pioneer work of the first importance” 


A Bollingen Series Book. Distributed by 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


EDITOR: Your readers might be interested in the efforts of the Bibliography 
of Philosophy to deal with the great increase in philosophical publication. 
The International Bibliography of Philosophy abstracts and lists all books 
appearing in philosophy on a world-wide basis. It is published quarterly for 
the International Institute of Philoséphy by Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 
Each national center submits abstracts for publication in the Bibliography 
which are listed under ten fields. The Bibliography is especially designed to 
keep philosophers and librarians abreast of new works in Philosophy. Sub- 
scription rates are now $4.00 per year. Orders should be sent directly to 
Professor Paul W. Kurtz, Director, U. S. Editorial Center, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Connecticut. The U.S. Center is also interested in attracting new 
abstractors for books published in this country. Anyone interested in con- 
tributing should write to Professor Kurtz for further information. 


Trinity College. Paur W. Kurtz. 
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